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Motes. 


SOURCE OF MASSINGER’S 
‘PARLIAMENT OF LOVE.’ 


THE plot of ‘The Parliament of Love,’ as of 
many of Massinger’s plays, is constructed of 
materials derived from various sources. 

Dr. Koeppel has pointed out that for its 
central idea, the institution of a court or 
Parliament of Love for hearing the complaints 
and redressing the grievances of lovers, the 
dramatist was indebted to the ‘ Aresta 
Amorum’ of Martial d’Auvergne; and an- 
other conspicuous feature, common to this 
play and Webster and Rowley’s ‘A Cure 
for a Cuckold ’—the story of the lover com- 
manded by his mistress to kill his dearest 
friend—was doubtless borrowed from Mars- 
ton’s ‘ Dutch Courtesan.’ 

But a further unmistakable source of the 
plot has been overlooked. The character of 
Clarindore, the ‘‘ wild courtier’? of Mas- 
singer’s play, is clearly modelled upon that 
of Tharsalio, the ‘impetuous wooer”’ of 
Chapman’s comedy ‘The Widow’s Tears.’ _ 

The conduct of the courtship scenes in 
these two plays is almost exactly the same, 


A 





Massinger not only reproducing incidents, but 
also echoing words and phrases from his pre- 
decessor’s play. How closely the scenes con- 
nected with Clarindore’s wooing of Bellisant 
in ‘The Parliament of Love’ were founded 
upon Tharsalio’s wooing of the Countess 
Eudora in ‘The Widow’s Tears’ may be 
seen in the following comparison of the two 
plays. 

The Widow's Tears.—Tharsalio announces 
to Lysander and Cynthia, and their son 
Hylus, his intention of marrying the Countess 
Eudora, whom he had previously served as 
a page. In spite of the Countess’s vow of 
perpetual widowhood, he is, he says, “ as- 
sured of his speed’ ; he will show them ‘“‘ with 
what facility he will win her.’’ Lysander, 
incredulous, mockingly observes that this 
is “a good pleasant dream.’ Tharsalio 
leaves them, calling upon Confidence to 
Command her servant deities, Love and Fortune, 
To second my attempts for this great Lady. 

The Parliament of Love.—Clarindore, Mont- 
rose, Perigot, and Novall discuss the ‘‘ noble 
lady ” Bellisant. The three latter agree that 
she is so proud and unapproachable that it is 
useless to attempt to gain her favour. Clarin- 
dore taunts them with their ‘fainting 
spirits” ; he is confident that he can win her 
for his mistress. Perigot asks him if he is 
“talking in his sleep.” Clarindore then 
wagers that within a month he will make 
Bellisant yield to him, and leaves his com- 
panions, exclaiming :— 

Love, blind archer, aid me! 

The Widow's Tears.—Tharsalio forces him- 
self into the Countess’s presence, notwith- 
standing that she is engaged in conversation 
with three great noblemen who have come to 
pay their addresses, and boldly woos her. 
She angrily bids him begone, or she will have 
him “ tost in blankets,” and, on his refusing 
to obey, bids her ushers ‘‘ quit the house of 
him, by th’ head and shoulders.” If he 
dares to come again, they are charged to 
shut the doors upon him. He leaves, raging 
at his reception :—- 

Hell and the Furies take this vile encounter ! 


The Parliament of Love.—Clarindore gains 
access to the presence of Bellisant in spite of 
the fact that her woman (the supposed Cal- 
lista, but in reality Beaupré, Clarindore’s 
wife) has been “charged not to admit a 
visitant.” Immediately Bellisant approaches 
he makes violent love to her, and endeavours 
to force a kiss from her. She repels his ad- 
vances with contempt, and bids her servants 
..-.thrust him headlong out of doors, and see 
He never more pass my threshold. 
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He leaves, bitterly reviling himself for his 
failure :— 
....all hell’s furies light on the proverb 
That says ‘‘ Faint heart.” 

The Widow's Tears.—Tharsalio endeavours 
to conceal his ill-success from Lysander, but 
finds that he has already got wind of it. 
“What, blanketed ?”’ exclaims Lysander. 
“© the Gods! spurn’d out by grooms like 
a base Bisogno ? thrust out by th’ head and 
shoulders ?”? Both he and Cynthia his wife 
bait Tharsalio unmercifully, Cynthia sar- 
castically congratulating him upon the easy 
conquest he has made. “The whelp and 
all!’ exclaims the mortified Tharsalio, as 
Hylus, too, adds a gibe at his expense. 

He next goes to the pandress Arsace for 
assistance in his designs. She and her servant 
Tomasin have also heard the news, and they 
likewise jeer at him. Arsace asks the servant 
in his presence whether they had not already 
heard of the success of his suit :— 

Arsace. Did not one of the Countess’s serving- 
men tell us that this Gentleman was sped ? 

Tom. That he did, and how her honour grac’t 
and entertained him in a very familiar manner. 

Arsace. And brought him downstairs herself. 

Tom. Ay, forsooth, and commanded her men 
to bear him out of doors. 

Arsace. Nay more, that he had already pos- 
sessed her sheets. 

Tom. No indeed, Mistress, ’twas her blankets. 
Tharsalio angrily kicks Tomasin out of the 
room. 

The Parliament of Love.—On Clarindore’s 
return from his interview with Bellisant, his 
friends Novall and Perigot, hearing of his 
reception, resolve to make merry at his 
expense. On his entrance, melancholy and 
taciturn, Perigot mockingly suggests that his 
silence must be due to pride at his success, 
and Novall greets him with :— 

We gratulate 
Though we pay for ’t, your happy entrance to 
The certain favours, nay the sure possession 
Of madam Bellisant. 
Upon which Clarindore exclaims, aside :— 
The young whelp too ! 
Amongst other sarcastic pleasantries Novall 
observes :— 
I have heard that Bellisant was so taken with 
Your manly courage, that she straight prepared 
you 
A Pe <a banquet. 
** Yet,” interposes Perigot, 
his enemies 
Report it was a blanket. 

“She show’d him her chamber too,” says 
Novall; and Perigot adds that, whilst she 
was doing so, 








Against her will, her most unmannerly grooms, 
For so ’tis rumour’d, took him by the shoulders 
And thrust him out of doors. 
Clarindore, in a transport of rage, pulls the 
nose of one, kicks the cther, and makes his 
exit. 

The Widow's Tears.—Tharsalio gives Arsace 
@ jewel to present to the Countess, and 
Arsace, thus provided, gains admittance to. 
her, and, as a means of arousing her interest 
in Tharsalio, tells her that he is a dangerous: 
profligate and of his reputation amongst 
courtesans. By bribing the ushers, who have 
been “ charg’d to bar his entrance,” Tharsalio 
again manages to obtain an interview with 
the Countess. This time her anger at his. 
boldness gradually gives place to admiration. 
She yields to his suit, and consents to marry 
him. 
The Parliament of Love.—Clarindore’s first 
interview with Bellisant is contrived by 
giving Beaupré a purse as an inducement to 
admit him. He instructs her always to 
praise him to her mistress, and to tell her 
how many women are mad for his love and 
of his notorious reputation for profligacy. 
In spite of his first repulse, he seeks and 
obtains a further interview with Bellisant. 

On this occasion his passionate protesta- 
tions of his affection, and of his deep repent- 
ance for his previous outrageous behaviour, 
coupled with a threat to kill himself if she 
refuses, induce her to surrender herself to 
him, or rather to pretend to surrender, for 
Massinger here introduces a fresh develop- 
ment of his plot in the shape of a repetition 
of the ruse by means of which Shakespeare’s 
Helena reclaims her husband in ‘ All’s Well 
that Ends Well.’ H. DucpALE Sykes. 

Enfield. 





SIR JOHN GILBERT, J. F. SMITH, AND 
‘THE LONDON JOURNAL.’ 


(See 11 S. vii. 221, 276, 375; viii. 121, 142. 


I tHovucut I had finished with Smith, but 
quite lately I have been lent a little volume 
of the greatest interest to those who can 
recollect the times—literary, artistic, and 
Bohemian—it concerns itself with, namely, 
about fifty ye r- after 1837. In this I find 
the following :— 

““*Cassell’s History of England’ had just 
commenced publication in weekly numbers. 
J. F. Smith, a very popular writer of fiction, had 
been contributing to The London Journal the 
‘ Lives of the Queens of England,’ and probably 
for that reason he was engaged to write the 
‘History.’ This was by no means a happy 
arrangement. Smith was not sufficiently indus- 
trious to make any subject a study ; his eagerness 
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to describe dramatic situations was likely to 
carry him away from dry historical fact into the 
realms of fancy ; and—a matter of more import- 
ance from a printer’s point of view—his delivery 
of ‘copy’ was uncertain. After a brief period, 
therefore, the work was placed in more com- 
petent hands, William Howitt having undertaken 
at a short notice to continue it.” 

The title of the book in which I found this is 
‘“ A Few Personal Recollections by an Old 
Printer. London. Printed for Private Cir- 
culation. 1896.” 

The author tells me that he knew Smith, 
and that he dyed his hair black. It certainly 
looks very black in his portrait. (See 
vill. 143, col. 2.) That he was somewhat 
deaf may account for his apparent want of 
sociability (see vii. 223); and that he was 
never overburdened with cash seems to give 
the keynote of his object in emigrating to 
the United States. 

Having been through The London Journal 
again, I observed two facts which had pre- 
viously escaped me. I notice that to 
‘Stanfield Hall’ (11 May, 1850) Smith 
puts “author of ‘The Jesuit,’ ‘ Robin 
Goodfellow,’ &ce.,’’ and to the first chapter 
of ‘The Will and the Way,’ “author of 
‘The Jesuit,’ ‘The Prelate,’ &c.” I have 
not been able to find any novel with the title 
‘Robin Goodfellow.’ It may have been a 
play, but I find none with that title during 
Smith’s time in any of the lists, nor has your 
able contributor and all-round expert on the 
subject of actors and the stage, Mr. WILLIAM 
Dovueuas, any note of a play with that name 
in the years in question.* With the anony- 
mous novel simply entitled ‘The Prelate’ 
I have been more fortunate, as I think I 
have clearly identified it. In the Index to 
‘The London Catalogue 1816-51,’ at p. 126, 
I find ‘The Prelate, a Tale of the Church.’ 
On referring to the ‘ Catalogue’ itself, I find 
“The Prelate, a Tale of the Church. By the 
Rev. 8S. Smith. 2 vols. 12. 1s. Boone,” 
publisher. ‘The London Catalogue’ gives 
no dates. 

On looking at ‘The English Catalogue, 
1835-62, I cannot find the book at all, but 
the ‘Index of Subjects, 1837-56,’ p. 214, 





* Since this note was in type Mr. Doveras has 
directed my attention to the following from an old 
newspaper :— 

“In 1830, while attached to the company of 
Smith, of the Norwich circuit, Miss Noel married 
Mr. Henry Marston, the bride being given away 
by the ‘heavy man’ of the troupe, who was the 
manager's son Mr. J. F. Smith, subsequently 
author of ‘Stanfield Hall.’” 

I am glad to be able to add this, as it is something 
in Smith’s favour. 





has “The Prelate. By the Rev. C. S. 
Smith, &c. 1840.” There was clearly some- 
thing wrong about the book, as it is not under 
C. 8. Smith. The date enabled me to look 
for reviews. The Literary Gazette, I found, 
had no index! The Atheneum, however, 
has an index, and by that I find a review on 
11 July, 1840, p. 554, which says :— 

“Tt is impossible to speak of this fiction with- 
out adverting to the unworthy trick by which, in 
advertising it, an attempt was made to foist it 
on the public as a tale by the author of ‘ Peter 
Plymley’s Letters.’ ‘The Prelate’ needed no 
such quackery.” 

What I consider a further confirmation is 
that I find that most of the characters in 
‘The Prelate ’ have names the same as those 
used by Smith in The London Journal. ‘Lhis 
makes two novels identified, so that if 
another is found, Vizetelly’s remark (11 S. 
vii. 221) may be justifiable. I have now 
come to the conclusion that the less we know 
of Smith’s private life the better. 

I wish to ask your readers to erase the name 
of Stiff (viii. 122, par. 3), and substitute 
the name of the second proprietor of The 
London Journal—W. 8S. Johnson. 

RALPH THOMAS. 


(To be continued.) 





STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


(See 10 S. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114, 181, 401; 
11S. i. 282; ii. 42, 381; iii. 22, 222, 421; 
iv. 181, 361; v. 62, 143, 481; vi. 4, 284, 
343; vii. 64, 144, 175, 263, 343, 442; viii. 
4, 82, 183, 285, 382, 444; ix. 65, 164, 
384, 464.) 


Reticious LEADERS: PREACHERS, THEO- 
LOGIANS, &C. (continued). 


WILitiAM CAREY. 


Kettering, Northants.—On 22 July, 1909, 
a bronze plate, fixed to a stone setting, 
was unveiled in front of the house in w’ ich 
the Baptist Missionary Society was in- 
augurated in 1792. The house is nuw 
owned by Mr. J. T. Stockburn J.P., who 
readily gave his consent. The plate was 
designed by Mr. R. J. Williams of Kettering, 
and was unveiled by the Rev. J. B. Myers, 
Home Secretary of the Baptist Missionary 
Society. It bears the following inscription : 

In this house on October 2nd, 1792, a meeting 
was held to form a society for propagating the 
Gospel among the heathen, and 131. 2s. 6d. was 
contributed for that purpose. Andrew Fuller 
was elected Secretary, and Reynold Hogg, Trea- 
surer. William. Carey, to whose sermon . at 
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Nottingham, in May of the same year, the move- 
ment was duc, embarked for India on June 13th, 
1793. This meeting marks the founding of the 
Baptist Missionary Society, and the inauguration 
of modern Foreign Missions. 

On the lower part of the stonework is 
carved Carey’s famous motto: “ Expect 
great things from God: attempt great 


things for God.” 

In the Carey Memorial Church, opened 
in October, 1912, is a stained-glass window 
containing a medallion portrait of Carey 
and the following inscription :— 

William Carey, D.D. 
Born Paulerspury ee : Died Serampore, Bengal, 
Founder of Modern Missions. 
A Northamptonshire Shoemaker, Baptist Pastor, 
First Missionary of the Baptist Missionary Society, 
Professor of Oriental Languages, Government 
Translator, and Author of many Versions of the 
Scriptures in Indian languages. 

Moulton, Northants.—On the wall of the 
Baptist Chapel, at the back of the pulpit, 
is a marble tablet inscribed as follows :— 


This Tablet 
is erected to the memory of 
Wm. Carey, D.D., 
who was 
the honoured founder of 
this place of worship, 
and who for four years was 
the devoted pastor of this church. 
He afterwards 
became the Evangelist of India, 
Professor of Sanscrit 
in the College of Fort William, 
and the Father of 
Modern Missions. 
Ile died at Serampore, June 9th, 1834, 
aged 72 years. 

Leicester.—On the wall beside the pulpit 
of Belvoir Street Baptist Chapel a tablet 
is thus inscribed :— 

In memory of 
the Rev. William Carey, D.D., 
who entered on his work 

as Pastor of this Church A.D. MDCCLXXXIX. 

and left his native country 
as a Missionary to India A.D. MDCCXCIII. 
where he rose to the highest eminence 
as an Oriental Scholar. 
Devoted to the ministry of the Gospel among the 
heathen 
he was chiefly engaged 
in the translation of the Sacred Scriptures 
into the various dialects of the East ; 
and became Professor 
ot the Sanscrit, Bengali, and Mahratta languages. 
He was distinguished by elevated piety 
indomitable perseverance and disinterested bene- 
volence, 
and having built for himself, 
by his vast attainments and great labours, 
a bright and imperishable monument, 
died at Serampore 1x June mMpcccxxxIv. 
aged LXXII years. 
* Attempt great things, expect great things.” 





Paulerspury, Northants.—In 1885 a brass 
plate was fixed inside the church porch. 
It is very near the head of the grave of 
Carey’s father, and is thus inscribed :— 

To the Glory of God 
and in 
Memory of Dr. Wm. Carey, 
Missionary and Orientalist, 
who was born at Paulerspury, Aug. 17th, 1761, 

and died at i India, 

June 9th, 1834. 

The remains of his father Edmund Carey 

lie near this spot. 

The headstone on Edmund Carey’s grave 
was renovated at the same time and the 
inscription recut. The whole work was 
executed at the cost of Mr. E. 8. Robinson 
of Bristol. 

Hackleton, Northants.— The Baptist 
Chapel was rebuilt in 1887 as a memorial 
to Dr. Carey. <A tablet on the front of the 
building is thus inscribed :— 

This Chapel was built to the glory of God in 
memory of Dr. Carey, the Father of Modern Mis- 
sions to the heathen, and one of the Founders and 
the first Missionary of the Baptist Missionary 
Society. He toiled as a shoemaker, was con- 
verted to God, and preached his first sermon in 
this Village. 

A Baptist Church existed at Hackleton so 
far back as 1781, and its 133rd anniversary 
was celebrated in May last. 


Calcutta, India.—In 1842, eight years 
after the death of Carey, the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society of India decided 
by resolution to place 

‘a marble bust to his memory in the Society’s 

new apartments at the Metcalfe Hall, there ‘to 
remain a lasting testimony to the pure and dis- 
interested zeal and labours of so illustrious a 
character.” 
The bust was duly sculptured by Lough, and 
shows forth to this day ‘‘ the veneration in 
which the name of the illustrious founder of 
the Society is held.” 

Serampore, India.—Dr. Carey’s remains 
were interred in the Baptist Mission burial- 
ground. His grave is marked by a plain 
slab of stone, bearing merely his name and 
the dates of his birth and death. At the 
head of the grave is a large square memorial 
surmounted by a dome supported by four 
pillars. This monument commemorates 
Carey’s three successive wives, and also 
contains the following laconic inscription 
to his own memory, placed there in accord- 
ance with the instructions given in his 
will :— 

* William Carey. 
Born August 17, 1761, 
Died June 9, 1834. 
“A wre‘ched, poor, and helpless worm, 
Oa Thy kind arms I fall.” 
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Canon Haic Brown. 


Godalming.—In front of the chapel of the 
Charterhouse School is placed a statue of 
Canon Haig Brown. It was set up by the 
subscriptions of past and present Carthusians 
during the Canon’s lifetime. The beloved 
head master is represented seated e'ad in his 
academic gown, and holding in his right hand 
a small model of the school chapel. The 
pedestal contains the following inscription : 

William Haig Brown 
Head master 1864-1897. 
Sapientia edificabitur 


omus 
et prudentia roborabitur. 
JOHN T. PAGE. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


(7'o be continued.) 





HUGH PETERS: POST-RESTORATION 
SATIRES AND PORTRAITS. 


(See 11 S. vi. 221, 263, 301, 463; vii. 4, 33, 
45, 84, 123, 163; viii. 430, 461.) 


THE post-Restoration satires about Peters 
have been the subject of much _ hostile 
comment, a great deal of which is justified ; 
but the hitherto received inference, that 
they were uniformly the work of Peters’s 
enemies, is erroneous. With the exception 
of satirical ballads, they were all the work of 
Peters’s quondam supporters, and were 
published partly in order to prove a loyalty 
that was more than doubtful; and, in one 
case at least, to divert the attention of those 
sent to search for the fraudulent ‘ Speeches 
and Prayers’ and other seditious tracts which 
the same publishers were secretly dispersing 
to another class of customer. 

The most important of these satirical 
books is the ‘ Tales and Jests of Mr. Hugh 
Peters,’ a copy of the first edition of which 
is in the Dyce and Forster Library at South 
Kensington Museum. The title-page of this 
edition runs :— 

_“The Tales and Jests of Mr. Hugh Peters. 
Collected into one volume. Published by one 
that hath formerly been conversant with the 
author in his life time, and dedicated to Mr. John 
Goodwin and Phillip Nye. Together with his 
sentence and the manner of his execution. Lon- 
don. Printed for S. D., and are to be sold by 
most of the booksellers in London. 1660.”' 

The dedication is also initialled “8. D.” 
The book contains 59 tales, and consists of 
32 pp. Many of the tales have been taken 
haphazard from Royalist Mercuries and 
satires, and all are most inaccurately told. 








The rest consist of mere gossip, but I do not 
think there is one in the book that can be 
traced to any ancient jest-book. In later 
editions of this book (‘Mr. Peters, his 
Figaryes,’ &c.) ‘ Scoggin’s Jests’ and other 
outside sources were freely drawn upon in 
order to increase the number of tales, with 
the result that the book became even more 
worthless. 

*“S. D.”’ was the Simon Dover of ‘ Speeches 
and Prayers’ fame, and it is tolerably clear 
that the book was published by him in 
order to divert attention from himself as the 
printer of that fraud. 

In like manner George Horton, the pub 
lisher of the various Anabaptist ‘‘Scouts’ 
which attacked Cromwell, issued on 2 Sept.» 
1660, ‘ The Speech and Confession of Hugh 
Peters,’ &c., and many similar tracts of the 
same class. This contained the first bio- 
graphy of Peters, and was merely abusive 
fiction from end to end. 

There are at South Kensington two 
portraits of Peters which I believe to be 
unique. The first is prefixed to—but no 
part of—the Dyce and Forster copy of the 
‘Speeches and Prayers,’ and is a_half- 
length engraving of Peters, clad on one side 
in full armour, in reference to his share in 
the Irish massacres, and on the other in a 
gown, as a preacher. He carries a standard 
with “L. L. L.” on it (Lords, Lawyers, and 
Levites—the three classes he would have 
had destroyed). The following inscription 
is underneath :— 

““Mayister Hugo Peters, Clericus, Olivero 

Cromwellio a consiliis tam Ecclesiasticis quam 
civilibus intimis, religionis et Ecclesia Anglicane 
persecutor, Caroli I. Regis Proditor, Anabap- 
tistarum, Quackerorum, Independentium, Chilias- 
tarum, eorumdemgq. dogmatum patronus. Vir 
Insignis Malitie et Atheus.”’ 
The probable date is 1660. It may he 
Dutch. There is another engraving in the 
same volume depicting Peters presenting 
some Dutch petitioners to Thurloe. 

The same volume also contains (among all 
other and better-known satirical portraits) a 
small half-length engraving of Peters,\.with 
the printer’s name ‘ Peter Cole” at ‘the 
foot, and the legend ‘ At. 57.’&: This, 
therefore, seems to have been published 
in 1656, and may have been prefixed to. 
the “‘ recantation ” Peters was said to be 
about to publish with regard to the scanda- 
lous events of that year. It is the original 
of the engraving of Peters prefixed to the 
‘Dying Father’s Legacy’ in 1660, onlwhich 
the legend runs: “ Aitatis sue 61.” I 
believe this copy (which is accompanied 
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by the later prints) has not before been 
noticed. 

The Cambridge portrait of Peters was 
reproduced recently by Dr. John Willcock 
in his ‘ Sir Henry Vane the Younger.’ 

J. B. WILLIAMS. 





PRINTERS’ PHRASES: “SET,” ‘‘ DISTRI- 
BUTE,” ‘‘ CorrectT.’”—The ‘N.E.D.’ gives 
1683 as the earliest instance of the word 
distribute with reference to distribution of 
tvpe. See Cyril Tourneur’s ‘ Funerall 
Poeme’ on Sir Fra. Vere, 1609, ec. iv. :— 

That, when the thunder of a hotte Alarme 

Hath cald him sodainly from sleepe to arme, 

Vpon the instant of his waking, hee 

Did with such life, and quicke devxteritie, 

His troupes direct, the seruice execute, 

As practis’d Printers Sett and Distribute 

Their Letters: And more perfectly effected, 

For what he did was not to be corrected. 

I have ventured to amend the faulty punc- 
tuation; otherwise, the copy follows the 
original. RicHarp H. THORNTON. 


REFERENCE TO ‘CHEVY CHASE.’—The 
following late testimony to the popularity of 
the ballad of ‘Chevy Chase’ has, perhaps, 
not yet been noticed. In . 

‘“*A Scourge for Paper-Persecutors, or Papers 
Complaint, compil'd in ruthfull Rimes, Against the 
Paper-spoylers of these Times. by I[ohn]}. D[avies]. 
With A Continued Inquisition against Paper- 
Persecutors, By A. H. Printed at London for 

H. and G. G. and are to be sold at the Flower 
Deluce in Popes-head Alley, 1624,” quarto (Bodl. 
Malone 296), 
vccur these lines at verse 67 of the ‘ Con- 
tinued Inquisition ’ :— 

As in North-Villages, where every line | 

Of Plumpton Parke is held a worke divine. 

If o’re the Chymney they some Ballads have 

Of Chevy-Chase, or of some branded slave 

Hang’d at Tyborne, they their Mattins make it, 

And Vespers too, and for the Bible take it. 

The ‘Continued Inquisition’ is ascribed by 
Wood (‘ Fasti,’ ed. Bliss, i. 245) to Abraham 
Hartwell. H. SELLERS. 

Oxford. 


MURDERER REPRIEVED BY MARRIAGE. (See 
118. v. 18, 136.)—A couple of years ago there 
was a discussion in ‘ N. & Q.’ on this subject. 
Perhaps this cutting from a Western paper, 
The Edmonton Journal, may be of interest. 
It relates to a Saskatchewan murder case. 
Whether the law in the Austrian province 
of Galicia is as alleged I cannot say, but 
here is a twentieth-century illustration of 
the belief :— 

** PRINCE ALBERT, June 24.—A double execu- 
tion will take place here on Thursday, July 16, 
if“ the sentence of death passed upon Anton 








Drewnick and John Peter Hanson some time ago 
is carried out. So far no intimation has been 
received here of a commutation of sentence in 
either case. 

** Drewnick, who is 20 years of age, also was 
sentenced to die for the murder of a compatriot 
on the railway at Peterson last winter. A pathetic 
incident connected with his incarceration occurred 
when the condemned man’s sister, who resides 
in another part of the province, came to see him 
at the jail here and requested that he be given 
his freedom, as she had found him a wife. It 
seems that it is the custom in their native Galicia 
that if a man under sentence of death can obtain 
a wife he can also obtain his freedom. Drewnick’s 
sister apparently complied with the letter of the 
law as it obtains in her own home land, and brought 
the news here that she had been successful in 
securing a woman who had consented to become 
the wife of her brother. Naturally, she was 
shocked upon arrival to learn that the custom of 
her native country did not extend to the Dominion. 

“No petition has yet been circulated for 
Drewnick’s reprieve, although an application for 
clemency has been forwarded to the minister of 
justice, according to CG. E. Gregory, K.C., who 
defended the condemned man at his trial at Hum- 
boldt. So far no reply has been received in the 
city.” 

Percy A. McELwarne. 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


‘* HUCKLEBERRY.”’—The ‘ N.E.D.’ ascribes 
this word to the United States. It seems, 
nevertheless, to be of English origin, as 
shown by the following passage from Cham- 
berlayne’s ‘ Present State of Great Britain ’ : 

“Here is great Plenty of excellent Fruit. 

Fields, Woods, and Hedges are stored with Apples, 
Pears...... Blackberries, Huccleberries, Dewberries, 
Elderberries, Services, and the like.” 
My copy is the 22nd ed., 1708, but doubtless 
the passage is in earlier editions. The fruit 
intended is that of Vaccinium myrtillus, the 
bilberry or whortleberry. If, as is con- 
jectured, “ huckleberry ” is a corruption of 
*‘ whortleberry,”’ it seems that we cannot 
ascribe the corruption to America. 


J. S. 
Westminster. 
THe Montuty CatTaLtocur, 1714—-17.— 


Prof. Arber in his reprint of the Term Cata- 
logues from 1668 to 1711 has called atten- 
tion to their importance as an index to the 
life and thought of the period. This im- 
portance is fully shared by the Monthly 
Catalogue which Bernard Lintott began to 
publish in May, 1714. The only copies 
known to Messrs. Growoll and Eames when 
they published their ‘Three Centuries of 
English Book-Trade Bibliography’ in 1903 
were the first eight parts represented in the 
British Museum. The periodical, however, 
continued to appear for at least three years 
more. The London Library possesses the 
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first three years—to April, 1717. The 
Reform Club Library has a copy containing 
the numbers for May, June, September, and 
October, 1717, but wanting those for Janu- 
ary, February, July, and August, 1717. 
This copy has a title-page which runs :— 

“© A | catalogue | of all | books, | sermons, | and | 

pamphlets, | publish’d in May 1714, | and in ever 
month to this time. || To be continued monthly. 
Price 3d. each month. || London: | Printed for 
Bernard Lintott, | between the Temple-Gates in 
Fleetstreet.” 
There is no date. With vol. ii., Nos. 6 
and 7 (Oct.—Nov., 1715), two numbers began 
to appear together, the price being 6d., with 
the exception of the number for September- 
October, 1716, when it was 4d. It would be 
interesting to learn whether other copies of 
the later numbers are in existence. 


EB. @.¥. 

SrerviAN Terms: “NaropNa OBRANA”’ 
AND “‘SAMOUPRAVA.”’—It may be desirable 
at the present moment to record and inter- 
pret the sense and signification of two 
Servian terms now frequently met with in 
our daily newspapers, viz.: (1) “‘ Narodna 
Obrana,”’ 7.e. National Defence; (2) ‘‘ Samou- 


rava,” t.e. Autonomy, or Home Rule. 
Observe: ‘‘Obrana,’? not ‘‘ Okrana,’’ as 
now and then misprinted.) H, Kress. 





@ueries. 

We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
te affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘THE JACKDAW oF RuHEIMsS.’—‘ The Jack- 
daw of Rheims’ is still sufficiently popular to 
make its pedigree of some general interest. 
In a letter dated 29 April, 1837, Mr. Barham 
says :— 

‘Thave no time to do more for this number [of 
Bentley's Miscellany] than scratch off a doggerel 
version of an old Catholic legend that J picked up 
out of a High Dutch author.” 

That the original of his poem is of a very 
respectable age there is no doubt, as the 
story, wanting in no material detail—“ fluere 
ab alis sponte remiges plume” and “ itur 
in nidum Interque paleas sordidatus elucet 
Tandem repertus Annulus ’’—is to be found 
in ‘Pia Hilaria R. P. Angelini Gazei e 
Societate Jesu a Trebatis,’ of which I have 
a copy of the second edition, issued by the 
Plantin Press in 1629. The title of this 
Latin metrical version (pp. 72-5) is ‘ Coruus 
ob furtum occultum anathemate percussus 
contabescit ; solutus deinde reuiuiscit. Ex 








lib. de Viris illust. Ord. Cistert.? I should be 
very glad if any of your readers could furnish 
the references to a still earlier version of this 
well-known Ingoldsby legend, which seems to 
be associated with the annals of the Cister- 
cian Order. D. A. Crust, Librarian. 

Leeds Library, Commercial Street, Leeds. 

[W. E. A. A(xon) referred to Angelinus Gazeus 


at 5S. i. 516. Other parallels are mentioned at 
48. i. 577; ii. 21.) 


THIRTEENTH - CENTURY DyERS’ ORDI- 
NANCE.—The ‘ Liber Custumarum’ (Rolls 
Series, i. 121 et seq.) contains some ordi- 
nances agreed upon by the civic authorities 
and the representatives of the cloth-working 
gilds in London in 1298. Among them is 
one forbidding, under pain of a fine, “ qe 
nul teynturer qe teynt burnetz blus, et 
autres manere de colours, ne teygne blecche 
ne taune.” It appears from this ordinance 
that “‘ burnet ” had become the name of a par- 
ticular kind of cloth, not necessarily of a 
brown colour. ‘‘ Blecche”’ may be either a 
corruption of “ black,’’ or may be “ bleach,” 
i.e., white (see ‘O.E.D.,’ s.v. ‘ Bleche ’). 
‘O.E.D., s.v. ‘Burnet,’ quotes “blak 
bornet,” c. 1325. Can any reader suggest 
what was the gravamen of the abuse which 
this ordinance was passed to prevent ? 

G. BR. Y. R. 


Str WILLIAM TEMPLE ON HUNIADES.— 
According to Miss Hannah Brand, Sir 
William stated somewhere that Huniades 
‘“was one of the three worthies who de- 
served a crown without wearing one” 
(‘Huniades; or, The Siege of Belgrade,’ 
Norwich, 1798). Could some kind reader 
supply the exact reference in Sir William’s 
writings ? L. EK. 


BomBay AS A SURNAME.—I have been 
told that there are, or were, families named 
Bombay. For any instances I should be 
greatly obliged. J. A. ALBRECHT. 


THE PATAGONIAN THEATRE, EXETER 
CHANGE, STRAND.—Will some reader kindly 
inform me how long this additional attraction 
to Exeter Change existed? It was only a 
winter house, and I have records of it during 
1777 and 1778. There were box and pit 
seats, at three and two shillings respectively ; 
and the entertainment, although largely 
musical, included in season a pantomime. 
Presumably, it was situated in the large 
supper room of the Change. Were any play- 
bills issued ? I cannot trace any in the 
Lysons Collectanea at the B.M. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
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CLAPPING AND Hissrnc.—Was there ever 
a time when hissing and clapping the hands 
were both equally signs of disapprobation ? 
If so, what was the date? The Romans, 
I believe, made clapping a plaudite; but 
Job, in his parable to his three friends and 
counsellors, says of the rich and wicked 
man: ‘ Men shall clap their hands at him, 
and shall hiss him out of his place.” 

It is quite evident that here both actions 
signify the same emotion. A writer of the 
sixteenth century, whose thoughts were 
possibly coloured by this Biblical quotation, 
also wrote :— 

Men shall pursue with merited disgrace, 
Hiss, clap their hands, and from his country chase. 

It would be interesting to learn when the 
significance of these two actions diverged. 

Cuas. Kina. 


BYRONIANA.—Who wrote ‘Gordon, a 
Tale: a Poetical Review of Don Juan,’ 
London, printed (by J. G. Barnard, 57, 


Skinner Street) for T. & J. Allman, 
Prince’s Street, Hanover Square, 1821, 8vo, 
®) 9? J. M. BuLiocn. 


p. 79 7 
123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Story or A Jesuits H1p1inGc-PLace.—— 
Among the Jesuits that were hunted down 
in the early seventeenth century, is any one 
known to have hidden in a lady’s bedroom, 
which the officers modestly would not 
search ? BN A. F. Bourceors. 


G. Quinton, 1801-3.— Was he a water- 
colour artist ? or did he execute aquatints ? 
I have some very curious pictures of Bury 
St. Edmunds signed by him. 

E. E. Cope. 

Finchampstead Place, Berkshire. 


Otp Erontrans.—I shall be grate’ul for 
information regarding any of the following: 
(1) Chute, Thomas Wiggett, admitted 3 May, 
1763, left 1769. (2) Clarke, George, ad- 
mitted 28 June, 1755, left 1758. (3) Clive, 
William, admitted 1 Sept., 1760, left 1761. 
(4) Clough, Edward, of Llanowell, Denbigh, 
admitted 1751, left 1756. (5) Collier, Charles, 
admitted 18 Jan., 1762, left 1772. (6) Colt- 
hurst, William, admitted 18 April, 1763, left 
1770. (7) Constant, Wilhelm, admitted 
5 June, 1760, left 1764. (8) Conyers, Henry 
John, of Copt Hall, Essex, admitted 1784, 
left 1797. (9) Cook, George, admitted 
28 Feb., 1757, left 1763. (10) Cook, William, 
of Eton, admitted 1753, left 1765. (11) Cooke, 
Thomas, admitted 15 Jan., 1761, left 1765. 
(12) Cooper, George, admitted 24 July, 1754, 
left 1756. R. A. A.-L. 





Str RicuarpD (?) Eyzes, Bart.—At a 
meeting of the Corporation of Harvard 
College held 6 April, 1741, it was voted :— 

“That the Pres‘t be desir’d to give the Thanks 
of the Corporation to Henry Newman of London 
Esq’, for the Information he gives us by Dt Colman, 
of some Prospect there is, of our obtaining a part 
of the Library of St Richard Eyles Bar. which he is 
about to bestow upon Dissenters, & pray him to 
continue his good Offices to the College, & par- 
ticularly in that Affair.” 

Henry’ Newman, who graduated from 
Harvard in 1687, had settled in London ; 
while the Rev. Benjamin Colman, who 
graduated from Harvard in 1692, was a@ 
Boston clergyman. But who was “Sir 
Richard Eyles, Bar.” ? According to 
G. E. C.’s ‘Complete Baronetage,’ v. 22, 
Francis Eyles was created a baronet 1 Dec., 
1714, died in 1716, and was succeeded by his 
son Sir John Eyles, who died in 1745. 
Presumably, therefore, “Sir Richard 
Eyles’ was a mistake for Sir John Eyles. 
Can any one give me information in regard 
to Sir John Eyles’s library ? 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


1. THE STory oF ‘ BuLt AND PoKkErR.’—In 
an unpublished letter to Horace Walpole, 
dated 10 August, 1757, Gray writes: “If 
you see Garrick, do not fail to make him tell 
you the story of ‘ Bull and Poker.’”’ Can 
any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ inform me whether 
this story has anywhere been recorded ? 

2. OrpBoy: ArRvemiIstA.—In what plays 
are these characters ? 

Pacet TOYNBEF. 
Fiveways, Burnham, Bucks. 


Foik-Lore: Ear Burninc.—It is acom- 
mon superstition in the West of England 
that if two people are talking about a third 
person the ears of the latter will burn : “‘ The 
right ear for rag, the left ear for brag.” 
But I have just heard an interesting addi- 
tion to this superstition. It is to the effect 
that if the owner of the ear which is burning 
pinches that organ, the person who is the 
cause of the burning will at once bite his (or 
her) tongue. Is this addition peculiar to 
Devonshire ? W. G. Wittis Watson. 

Exeter. 

Powsr Famity.—Can any reader inform 
me where a pedigree of the Power family of 
Clonmult, co. Cork, can be seen ? also what 
connexion (if any) there is between them 
and the Waterford or Clashmore Powers? 
Where may I find details as to the murder of 
John Power, of Benvoy, Waterford, on 7 May, 
1809 ? J. J. PIrer. 

Cintra Park, Upper Norwood, S.E. 
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CRIMEAN WAR BANQUET: A MEMORIAL 
TABLECLOTH.—I have in my possession a 
large damask tablecloth which was used at 
the banquet given in the City to celebrate 
the close of the Crimean War. 

It has woven thereon, the portraits of the 
generals, Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, and 
Florence Nightingale, the flags and trophies, 
and the names of the battles of the war. 
It was made by Messrs. W. Dewar, Son & 
Sons, Dunfermline and London. Some par- 
ticulars of the banquet were published at 
the time, but I am unable to trace them in 
the press; neither can I trace the manu- 
facturers, who might be able to give me some 
information. Could any of your readers 
help me in this direction ? 

H. GoLpHItt. 

28, Gore Road, Victoria Park. 


Mepatiic Le@enps. (See ante, pp. 28, 
48, 68, 89.)— 
108. Regit imperiis et fulmine. 
109. Regum mensis arisque deorum. 
110. Reddit et auget. 
111. Redit idem. 
112. Respondent intima quanto. 
113. Servat terretque vicissim. 
114. Servat mens cauta futuri. 
115. Sua cuique ministrat. 
116. Servat vigilantia regna. 
117. Sub sole sub umbra virens. 
118. Semper metit qui non evellit. 
119. Sua circuit orbe fama. 
120. Stat mutuis viribus. 
121. Societatis bene unite. 
122. Soles paritura serenos. 
123. Secura duabus [ancoris]. 
124. Securius bellum pace dubia. 
125. Spes super est sola spes ultimum solamen. 
126. Sub hoc clypeo. 
127. Sors omnis bene credita forti est. 
128. Surgetque faventibus undis. 
129. Subditis clemens. 
130. Spes altera vite. 
131. Solatur conscientia et finis. 
132. Themis cum pace resurgit. 
133. Tot sedes unica firmat. 
134, Terret dum torret. 
135. Territat et lesus. 
136. Te toto orbe sequemur. 
137. Tempore et loco. 
138. Tantum calcaribus opus. 
139. Unicus est specie. 
140. Ut prosit et ornet. 
141. Vincet dum protegit aras. 
142. Vigili custode fugantur. 
143. Victorie preemium libertas. 
144. Vis imperio secura benigno. 
SLEUTH-Howunn. 


Tur Op “ BELL AND Horns,” Brompton, 
familiar to Dickens, is now closed, and 
scheduled for demolition. Any particulars 
of its history will be welcome. 

J. ARDAGH. 





Dr. ALLEN, OB. 1579.—One Dr. Allen, a 
priest, landed at Bilbao with James Fitz- 
maurice Fitzgibbon in August, 1578, having 
sailed with him from Brittany, and went with 
him to Madrid. 

On 2 Feb., 1579, Dr. Nicholas Sander wrote 
to the Cardinal of Como, Tolomeo Galli, the 
Papal Secretary of State :— 

“There is no need for me to commend further 

Dr. Alan. He can safely be entrusted with the 
very highest duties, and I should like him to be 
joined as colleague to any Legate, who may be 
appointed...... This would give satisfaction to the 
English, who are more likely to resort to an 
Englishman.” 
See Bellesheim, ‘ Geschichte der Kathol- 
ischen Kirche,’ &c., ii. 708. It is, however, 
by no means certain that Sander is refer- 
ring to this Dr. Allen, and not to his friend 
the famous Dr. William Allen, afterwards 
Cardinal. 

Dr. Allen sailed with Fitzmaurice, Sander, 
and others from Ferrol, 20 June, 1579, and 
landed with them in Dingle Harbour (or 
possibly in Ferriter’s Cove), co. Kerry, 
18 July. He was slain in the skirmish of 
Monasteranenagh, 3 Oct., 1579. 

John Hooker alias Vowell in ‘ The Chro- 
nicles of Ireland,’ forming part of his 1587 
edition of ‘ Holinshed’s Chronicles,’ at p. 159 
says :— 

‘‘This doctor Allen was an Irisheman borne...... 
and devoted himselfe a professed Jesuit to the 
Romish anti-christ, and an open traitor unto his 
lawful prince” ; 
and at p. 154 :— 

“‘ James Fitzmoris during his being in Rome, he 

fell acquainted with doctor Sanders, an English 
Jesuit, and doctor Allen, an Irish Jesuit.” 
Hooker is certainly wrong in saying that 
Sander was a Jesuit, and that Sander and 
Fitzmaurice were ever in Rome together. 
Perhaps he is also wrong in saying that Dr. 
Allen was an Irishman and a Jesuit. Cam- 
den, Thomas Leland, W. E. Flaherty, and 
others have followed Hooker in calling Dr. 
Allen an Irish Jesuit, but Froude says he was 
an English Jesuit, and Mr. Bagwell also 
thinks he was English. Was he a Jesuit ? 
Was he English or Irish ? He was certainly 
not the Irish student in Paris named Thomas 
Alan, whose name occurs in a list printed by 
Bellesheim (op. cit., ii. 718), because this list 
was sent from Paris by Monsignor Anselmo 
Dandini to Cardinal Galli on 12 Sept., 1579, 
at which date Dr. Allen had been absent 
from France more than a year, and was 
already in Ireland. 

What was Dr. Allen’s Christian name ? 
Mackenzie Walcott, in his ‘ William of Wyke- 
ham and his Colleges,’ speaking of Sander, 
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says, at p. 400 (but without citing any 
authority), that he died in Ireland ‘ while 
serving with Robert Allen.’’ It would seem 
most probable that Sander died in April, 
1581, thus surviving Dr. Allen a year and a 
half. So Mackenzie Walcott’s statement is 
clearly erroneous; but perhaps he had 
authority for calling Dr. Allen Robert. One 
Robert Allen took the degree of B.A. at 
Oxford, 15 June, 1 44; and one Robert Alyn 
matriculated at Cembridge from St. John’s 
College in 1556. 

One Roger Allen took the degree of M.A. 
at Oxford, 13 July, 1554; and a priest of this 
name is said in the ‘ Concertatio Ecclesize’ 
to have died in Chile before 1588. 

If Dr. Allen was an Englishman, I am in- 
clined to think it probable that his Chris- 
tian name was Ralph, and that he is to be 
identified with the Ralph Allen who took 
the degree of M.A. from Brasenose College, 
Oxford. 14 Feb., 1564/5, and arrived at 
the English College at Douay in 1572, as a 
priest of this name is said in the ‘ Concer- 
tatio’ to have died in exile before 1588, and 
Dr. Allen is always treated as though he 
were junior to Sander. Where was Ralph 
Allen ordain *d ? Whence did Dr. Allen 
obtain his degree ? 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Fenwicx.—-I have read somewhere that 
the Sir John Fenwick, Bart., who was be- 
headed 28 Jan., 1697, and buried the same 
day at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, London, 
left an illegitimate son, who, on the death of 
Mary Fenwick, the widow of Sir John, was 
taken by Sir William Blackett and put to sea. 
If any reader can corroborate the statement 
and inform me where the same is recorded, 
I shall be grateful. R. C. Bostock. 


A W00L-GATHERING St1cK.—I have lately 
been shown a curiously carved wool-gathering 
stick, with an iron hook at the end, from 
Sixhills, Lincolnshire. A friend of mine 
tells me also that he once heard wool- 
gathering sticks casually mentioned in the 
railway station at Doncaster. I should be 
glad of further information about them. 

M. P. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
I am anxious to obtain information about 
the following Old Westminsters : (1) Henry 
Chester, admitted 1751, aged 12. (2) Wil- 


liam Bromley Chester, M.P. for Gloucester- 
(3) Jacob 
(4) John 
(5) Richard 
(6) Thomas 


shire, who died 12 Dec., 1780. 
Chevet, admitted 1716, aged 11. 
Child, admitted 1721, aged 3. 
Child, admitted 1720, aged 8. 





(7) Abra- 
(8) Richard 
(9) Bartholomew 
Churchill, born March 29, 1809, admitted 
1817. (10) Charles Churchill, admitted 1730, 


aged 9. (11) John Churchill, admitted 1745, 
aged 10. (12) Robert Churchill, admitted 


Child, admitted 1717, aged 11. 
ham Chitty, at school 1689. 
Church, admitted 1777. 


1720, aged 10. G. F. R. B. 
Tuomas LEGETT of Beccles, in the county 
of Suffolk, clockmaker, worked about the 
middle or the third quarter of the eighteenth 
century. Information concerning him or his 
work will be gratefully received by 
H. D. EL.is. 
7, Roland Gardens, S.W. 


JosEPH CARNE, F.R.S.—Where may I find 
a portrait of this Cornish worthy, one of the 
founders of the Royal Geological Society of 
Cornwall, a society that this year has cele- 
brated its centenary? J. H. R. 





Replies. 


WALL-PAPERS. 
(11 8S. x. 29, 75.) 


Tue earliest history of paper-hangings occurs 
in Beckmann’s ‘ History of Inventions and 
Discoveries,’ dated 1797. 

In the year 1692 the first patent for paper- 
hangings was obtained by William Bayly 
(see 11 S. i. 268, 350). The date of this 
patent seems to fix the exact time when the 
manufacture of paper-hangings began in 
England. With the production of suitable 
paper,’the demand for such a cheap form of 
decoration, no doubt, rapidly increased, for 
in 1712, in the reign of Queen Anne, the 
manufacture attracted the attention of the 
Government, and a duty was imposed. 

In 1753 Edward Deighton obtained a 
patent for 
‘an entire new method of manufacturing Paper for 
Hanging and Ornamenting of Rooms, and other 
purposes, and......the same will be of great use 
and benefit to the public.” 

In 1754 a manufacturer of paper-hangings 
at Battersea, named Jackson, published a 
work on the invention of printing in chiaros- 
curo. From Jackson’s account it is evident 
that paper-hangings were then in general 
use, though they were doubtless rather 
expensive, and to be found principally in the 
houses of the wealthy, and places of public 
resort. At this period English paper-hang- 
ings are said to have been much superior 
to those of the French, with regard to both 
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work entitled ‘The Handmaid of the Arts,’ 
printed for J. Nourse in 1764, there is a very 
minute description of the manufacture of 
paper-hangings, from which it is evident that 
the trade mist have flourished for a long 
period. In 1793 Francis F. Eckhardt took 
out a patent styled an 

“invention and method of preparing and printing 
paper in different patterns, and to silver it over 
with fine silver leaves, so as to resemble damask 
lace, and various silk stuffs, to be used for hangings 
and other furniture of rooms.” 

Gold is mentioned in another patent taken 
out by Eckhardt in the following year. The 
so-called gold used for paper-hangings was 
the invention of John Hantsch of Nurem- 
berg, who died in 1670, and is a preparation 
of tin. Other metals treated in a similar 
manner produce various metallic colours. 
Eckhardt’s establishment must have been a 
large concern, for artists of considerable 
talent—Boileau, Fouglet, Joinot, and Jones— 
were retained for finishing the designs by 
hand, while more than fifty young girls 
completed the less important parts. 

The earliest specimens of paper - hangings 
that have attracted attention are those 
hung on some of the picture galleries at 
Hampton Court Palace. The paper-hang- 
ings in King William III.’s bedroom 
and other rooms, are all composed of long 
single pieces, not of small sheets fastened 
together. As paper of that length could not 
be made before the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, and was not in use much 
before 1830, they cannot be very old. It 
was in 1799 that a French operative, Louis 
Robert, made the first attempt to produce 
paper in an endless length. The invention 
was purchased by Leger Didot, and a rela- 
tion of his in England, John Gamble, 
obtained patents for it in 1801 and 1803. 
In 1805 Joseph Bramah obtained a patent 
‘“* for making paper in endless sheets.”’ This 
great improvement was the result of the 
continuous efforts of Messrs. Fourdrinier of 
London in perfecting the paper -making 
machine, before which all paper was made 
by hand. On the repeal of the duty in 1836 
paper-hangings came into general use. 

A paper was read in 1839 on ‘ The History 
and Manufacture of Paper-Hangings,’ by 
John Gregory Crace, before the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. It was pub- 
lished in The Civil Engineer and Architect’ s 
Journal for 1839; but the original MS., 
preserved in the library of the Institute, 
contains some unpublished information. 
The author did not succeed in tracing the 





| 
execution and beauty of design. In an old 








history of paper-hangings to its beginning 
in England ; but he was more fortunate with 
regard to the early use of such kinds of 
decoration in France. The trade in that 
country appears to have existed so early as 
the middle of the sixteenth century, though 
associated with the manufacture of other 
kinds of paper, such as marble paper used by 
bookbinders ; the makers were called Domi- 
notiers. These details J. G. Crace quotes 
from the ‘Dictionnaire de Commerce’ by 
Savary, printed in Paris, 1723, v. ‘ Domino- 
terie.’ 

It may be observed here that as plain 
paper was made in France before its inven- 
tion in England, it is probable that.paper- 
hangings may also have been, adopted earlier. 

The ‘Manuel du fabricant de Papiers 
Peints,’ by L. Séb. Le Normand, published 
in Paris, 1830, says :— 

“The artof manufacturing paper - hangings came 
from China, where from time immemorial this in- 
dustrious people painted on fine paper designs 
imitating painted cloth. The first specimens of 
this kind were imported into England; we soon 
received them in France, and our artists endea- 
voured to imitate them.” 

Paper-hangings imported from China are 
said to have been frequently used in the 
reign of Queen Anne, but there is little reason 
to suppose that these Chinese paper-hangings 
originated the idea of the manufacture in 
England, though they may have given some 
additional impetus to a more extensive use 
of such hangings. Tom JONEs. 


The walls of the drawing-room at Rose 
Castle, the residence of the Bishop of Car- 
lisle, are covered with an early wall-paper— 
said to be 150 years old—of, if I remember 
rightly, a rich design of scrolls and birds. 
One at least of the rooms in Lumley Castle, 
co. Durham, used to be covered with an old 
wall-paper of simple pattern. R. B—Rr. 





HEART-BuRIAL (11 S. viii. 289, 336, 352, 
391, 432, 493; ix. 38, 92, 234, 275. 375, 398, 
473; x. 35, 77).— 

Upon the Tombe of the Heart of Henry the third, 
ne King of France, slaine by a Jacobin Fryer, 
1589. 

Whether thy choyce or chance, thee hither brings ; 

Stay Passenger, and waile the hap of Kings. 

This little stone a great King’s heart doth hold, 

That rul’d the fickle French, and Polacks bold, 

Whom witha mighty warlike host attended 

With trayterous knife, a cowled monster ended. 


So frayle are even the highest earthly things, 
Goe passenger and wayle the fate of Kings. 
Camden’s ‘ Remaines concerning Britaine,’ 
1637, p. 400. 


Wn. NoRMAN. 
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LESCELINE DE VERDON (11 S. viii. 371; 
ix. 130, 255, 330, 391; x. 54).—Mr. Gop- 
DARD H. OrpEeN has again made me his 
debtor by kindly giving, in his communica- 
tion at the last of the above references, 
some further interesting details in reply to 
the inquiries I ventured to address to him 
at 11S. ix. 391. 

1. With reference to Hugh, Earl of 
Ulster, having been Justiciar of Ireland in 
1189-90, I have never yet discovered the 
authority for the statement. Certainly Gil- 
bert in his ‘ Viceroys of Ireland’ (pp. 55, 
59, 65) speaks of him as Viceroy of Ireland 
in those years, and again in 1203 and 1205, 
and ‘‘ Viceroy’ may be deemed synonymous 
with Justiciar of Ireland; but the writer of 
the article on Hugh in ‘ D.N.B.,’ xxxi. 377, 
asserts that Gilbert was mistaken, because 
the records show that John de Courci and 
Meiler Fitz-Henry held office uninterruptedly. 
In the absence, therefore, of any other reli- 
able authority, Mr. Gopparp H. OrpPEN’s 
rejection of the statement would appear to 
be fully justified. 

As regards the Gilbert de Laci who was 
Governor of Winchester Castle being iden- 
tical with the Gilbert de Laci, presumably a 
half-brother to Walter and Hugh (for that 
the said Gilbert was not the issue of Hugh 
the elder by his first wife, Rohesia or Rose 
de Momonia, is clearly shown in the pedigree 
as submitted to the House of Lords in 1835, 
on the claim to the Irish barony of Slane, 
where Walter and Hugh are the only issue 
assigned of this marriage [Banks, ‘ Baronies 
in Fee,’ i. 221; cf. also Banks, ‘ Dormant 
and Extinct Baronage,’ i. 104; and Burke, 
‘ Extinct Peerage,’ 1840 ed., p. 300]), I much 
regret that I am not in a position to offer 
any evidence, but I hope Mr. St. Crate 
BADDELEY may reply to Mr. Gopparp H. 
ORPEN’S inquiry. 

2 and 3. The latest possible date for the 
marriage of Hugh de Laci and Lesceline de 
Verdon is assigned by Mr. ORPEN (11 S. ix. 
330) as 1199, and therefore one wondered for 
the moment, in reading par. 2, ante, p. 55, 
why the date of Maud’s birth was put so 
late as ‘‘ c. 1210 or later.” 
par. 3 we find Mr. Orpen stating that 
“there is no reason to doubt that all Hugh’s 
legitimate offspring, including Maud, were 
by Lesceline.”” According to Mr. St. Crate 
BapDDELEY (11 S. viii. 172), four children, 
exclusive of Maud, are assigned to Hugh as 


daughter of Hugh who married Alan of 
Galloway [‘ D.N.B.,’ xxxi. 379], and there- 
fore the missing mother of Helen, Alan’s 
eldest daughter, who became, before 1234, 
first wife of Roger de Quincy, 2nd Earl of 
Winchester ? [Doyle, ‘ Official Baronage of 
England,’ iii. 695]); and a daughter, un- 
named, who married, according to ‘The 
Four Masters,’ iii. 349, Miles Mac Costelloe. 
Under these circumstances it is quite feasible 
that Maud was the youngest child, and born 
c. 1210. Unless, however, one can assign & 
son killed in 1238 (‘The Four Masters,’ iii. 
239 n.) and a daughter called Roysya 
(Carew MSS., v. 412)—possibly, however, 
identical with Rose—as Hugh’s legitimate 
issue, I am doubtful whether c. 1210 may 
not be taken as the latest probable date for 
Maud’s birth. 

The statement (‘ Cal. Docs., Irel.,’ ii. 1523) 
that Maud was alive on 15 Jan., 1279, would 
be, had such been needed, further evidence 
that she was not the wife of Walter de 
Burgh; whilst that quoted by Mr. ORPEN, 
that Maud “was clearly dead in 1302— 
perhaps for many years ” (‘ Justiciary Rolls,’ 
1. 434), is particularly interesting, because 
I had hitherto accepted the actual year of 
her death as 1303 (11 S. viii. 371). As Mr. 
ORPEN justly observes, had any of Hugh’s 
issue been by Emeline, there would doubtless 
have been claims made by such issue to the 
Ridelesford lands, whereas of any such 

laims one has heard nothing. 

4. I am very grateful to your corre- 
spondent for his reasons for the assignment 
of 1217-23 as the probable years between 
which Emeline and Ela de Ridelesford were 
born, which suggested dates I venture to 
consider may be accepted as approximately 
correct, judging by the evidence he has now 
put forward. As regards the date of the 
death of their father, Walter de Ridelesford, 
Archdall’s edition of Lodge’s ‘ Peerage of 
Treland,’ i. 120, states that he died 1243. 
With reference to the name of his wife, may 
we not assume that Annora is synonymous 
with Alianor, and that she was Alianor de 





But on reaching | 


Vitré, as recorded in Gilbert’s ‘ Viceroys of 
Ireland,’ p. 105 ? 

At 11 S. ix. 130 Mr. OrPEN gave his 
|reasons for thinking that there were two 
| Walters de Ridelesford. I have been making 
| some investigations, the result of which I 
‘append in tabular form. It will be seen 
‘from this table that Amabilis Fitz-Henry 
| was clearly wife of Walter (1) de Ridelesford, 


his legitimate issue, viz.: Walter and Roger, and therefore, doubtless, the mother of 
who, according to Sweetman (i. 1372), were | Walter (2) who married Alianor de Vitré, 
alive in 1226; Rose (may she have been the | first cousin to Ela, Countess of Salisbury, 
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thus bearing out the thecry advanced by 
your correspondent. 

In Gilbert's ‘ Register of the Abbey of 
St. Thomas, Dublin,’ there are, at pp. 170, 
369, two grants of Walter de Ridelesford 
witnessed by ‘‘ Amabili, filia Henrici,”’ and 
at the latter pz ge there is a foot-note which 
begins “Kor grant from Walter and Ama- 
bilis de Ridelsford of rent,’ &c. This con- 
firms the marriage. At p. 150 of the same 
work there is also a grant to which “ Meilero 
Filio Henrici ”’ and ‘‘ Waltero de Rideleford ” 
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subscribed their names es witnesses, which, 
tomy mind, strengthens the hypothesis that 
Meiler and Amabilis were brother and 
sister. Unfortunately, in this Register dates. 
are conspicuous by their absence. But 
from the table below it will be seen that 
Meiler was quite young in 1157, and that 
Walter de Ridelesford was born not later 
than c. 1150; and as the former died in 1220, 
it was doubtless Amabilis’s husband who 
was the co-witness to the grant with Meiler, 
her brother. 


André L. de Vitré, Seigneur de Vitré [Planché, ‘ The =Agnes, d. of Robert, Comte de Montaigne (half-brother to 
Conqueror and his Companions.’ ii. 300), + 1135, | the Conqueror) [Bowles and Nichols, ib.], by Matilde de 


fifth in direct descent from Juhael, Comte de 


quities of Lacock Abbey,’ 1835 ed., p. 264*]. 


Montgomery, d. of Roger, Earl of Shrewsbury and 


Rennes [Bowles and Nichols, ‘ Annals and Anti- | Arundel [Doyle, ‘ Official Baronage of England,’ i. 433). 





| 
Robert de Vitré, inferred born==KEmme de la Guerche 
after the Conquest | [Bowles and Nichols, 
[Planché, ib. 301). | ib.}. 


| 
Robert de Vitré, called the younger=-Emme de Dinan, d. of Alan de Dinan 
[Planché, ib.] or of Olivier, Vicomte 
de Dinan, by Agnorie, sister to Eudo, Slain 1157 (Bet q 
Comte de Penthiévre, second husband (ib. xix. 164, 211) | ‘Genealogical Tables,” 
of Duchess Bertha 17 
{Bowles and Nichols, ib.]. 


{Planché, ib.] + 1174 
[Bowles and Nichols, ib.}. 





| 


King Henry I. (+ 1135) by the Princess Nesta (fl. 1106), d. of 
Rhys ap Tewdwr, King of South Wales (+ 1090) [‘D.N.B.,” 
xl viii. 88], and wife (+c. 1095) [ib. xl. 228] of Gerald of Wind- 
sor, Constable of Pembroke Castle [‘ Itinerarium Cambri, 
pp. 89-91]. who was probably dead by 1136 
(' D.N.B,’ xix. 135; xl. 229). 


Henry, b. aftei==a Welsh lady, name 
1114 [ib. xix. 211] | unknown (7). xix. 211). 


bam. 


95 ed., 
Table DCIV.] 


‘ | onal 
Alianor de Vitré,=-3. William Fitz- André IL.=-Matilda de Mayenne, d.of Meiler Fitz-Henry, Amabilis (filia 





=3. ¢. 1186 Patrick, de Vitré, Geoffroi de Mayenne quite young in Henrici) 
Doyle, ‘ Official 2nd Earl of + 1221 [Bowles and Nichols, ib.], 1157, + 1220 Fit z-Henry (0) 
Baronage, ’ iii. 233] Salisbury, [Bowles and alias Geoffrey, Earl of {ib., xix. 164]. (b) ‘N. & Q.,’ 
+3. shortly after| b. after 1148, Nichols, Anjou and Nantes ==1182 a niece of 11 S. viii. 371), 
1 | + 1196 ib.). (+ 1157), brother to Hugh de Laci b. ante 1157. 
(W. D. Pink. [Doyle, ib., King Henry II. (+ 1186), =Walterde 
Leigh, Lancs]. 232, 233). [Betham, ‘ Genealogical Lord of Meath Ridelesford, 
+ betw. 1232 and | Tables,’ 1795 ed., (ib., xix. 164]. (c) b. not later 
Zug., 1233 [Pink] | Table CCLXI.], | than c. 1150 
| by Constance, sister to the he (ib. 11 S. 
Duchess Bertha [Bowles . ix. 132]. 
and Nichols, ib.]. (a) 








| 
a, Countess of Salisbury,=-William “‘ Lungespée,’ nat. son of King 


b. 1187 [Doyle, ib., iii. 233). 
b. 1188 [Witham, ‘ Hist. of 
Lacock Abbey,’ 1806 ed.], 
under 6 at father’s death 

[Pink] = 1198. + 1261 | 


Henry II. (by Rosamond de 
Clifford, the ‘ Fair Rosamond 





1193 [Doyle, ib., iii. 234], 
+ 1226 [Doyle, ib., 235}. 
[Doyle, 7d.]. 





b. before 1176 ; cr. Earl of Salisbury, 





| | 
Alianor de Vitré==Walter de Ridelesford, 
[Gilbert’s Baron of Bray, 
my, * Viceroys of co. Wicklow, + 1243. 
Ireland,’ p. 105], {(Archdall’s ed. of 
b. ante 1221; Lodge’s ‘ Peerage of 
Ireland,’ i. 1.0}. 











| 
Stephen de Longespee, probably b. c. 1214, as-Emeline de Ridelesford, liv. 1276 [‘N. & Q,’ 


second son, the elder son William having | 
been born c. 1212 [v. Doyle, ib., iii. 236), 
Justiciar of Ireland in 1259. Slain 1260. | 
Second husband [Banks, ‘ Dormant and 
Extinct Baronage,’ iv. 311). 


11 S. viii. 371], eldest d., and widow of 
Hugh de Laci, Earl of Ulster (+ 1242-3), 
= secondly c. 1243 [‘N. & Q.,’ ib.], 
(Pat. Rot. 50 Henry III. m. 10). 


[v. *N. & Q.,’ 11S. viii. 871.) 
(a) They were the daughters of Conan le Gros (+ 1140) [v. Betham, Table CCLX! ]. 


(vb) ‘Their father Henry was a natural son of King Henry I. by the Princess Nesta, daughter of Rhys ap Tudor, 
Prince of South Wales” [Gilbert’s ‘Register of St. Thomas’s Abbey, Dublin,’ p. 369], [‘N. & Q.,’11S. 


viii. 371). 


(c) I should be interested to learn the name of this lady, and who her parents were. Betham, Table DCIV., calls 


Meiler’s wife Hugh de Laci’s daughter. 


8, Lansdowne Road, East Croydon. 


Francis H. REttTon. 
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*“CONDAMINE ” (11 S. ix. 511; 32, 57, 
74).—Charles Marie de la Cuidenine "had 
no heirs. He married a niece and had 
no issue. The name appears in the gazetteer 
from the circumstance that General Darling 
was in command in Queensland, and had two 
aides-de-camp on his staff. One morning 
the general gave orders that the two aides- 
de-camp should go out, each in a different 
direction, exploring. Their names were 
Capt. de la Condamine and Capt. Du- 
maresque. The general was also to o on 
his own account. 

When they met in the evening each had 
discovered a river to which each gave his 
name, and the singular thing was tht the 
two rivers discovered by the aides-de-camp 
were tributaries of the Darling. 

C. J. DURAND. 

The Villa, Guernsey. 


The family mentioned may have had their 
seat at Uzés (Gard), where a street was 
called by their name (now Rue Jacques 
d’Uzés). Valuable information might be 
gathered from Madame la Baronne de 
Charnizay, & Uzés, who has collected many 
notes concerning Protestant exiles, and who 
will readily supply, every document in her 
possession. N A. F. Bourceors. 


52, NEWGATE STREET, E.C.: A Scutp- 
TURED STONE (118. x. 50). — Mr. Deputy 
W. Hayward Pitman, Chairman of the 
Bridge House Estate Committee, informs 
me that the description given of the stone 
which was affixed to this house, and dis- 
appeared when it was pulled down in 
1868, exactly corresponds to the arms of 
the Fruiterers’ Company. One wonders if 
the house in question was formerly the 
property of the Company. Deputy Pitman 
adds that it was the custom to mark the 
property of the Royal Hospitals, Bridge 
House Estates, &c., with metal panels 
bearing the owners’ arms. 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 


“THE Broap ARROW”: THE KING’s 
Mark (11 S. ix. 481; x. 17, 52).—Whatever 
other meanings the mark we call the “‘ broad 
arrow’”’ has or may have, I venture to 
suggest that as “the King’s mark”? it is a 
conventional sign for the gallows, and is the 
mark referred t) in a marginal note by 
Robert Ward on p. 108 of his ‘ Animad- 
versions of Warre’ (1639). Against a list of 
various Ordnance stores this note is printed 
in the margin, viz. 

“These Tovles ought to be marked with the 


Gallowes ; he that ‘steales them dyes without 
mercy. 








It is evident that the broad arrow is meant 
by ‘‘ the Gallowes,” these having been for- 
merly constructed in the form of a tripod. 

In the heraldic ‘‘ broad arrow” and 
““pheon” the centre branch shows the 
socket for the shaft of the arrow, and the 
inner edges of the barbs of the “ pheon”’ 
are serrated. In this connexion (viz., the 
gallows) it may be interesting to note that 
the kind of crane we call a “derrick” is 
said to have derived its name from the 
celebrated executioner in the time of Eliza- 
beth and James I. He served in the Cadiz 
Expedition under the Earl of Essex, and 
was one of twenty-four culprits condemned 
to death for misconduct by Essex, but he 
was pardoned on condition of hanging his 
twenty-three comrades. Only about four 
years later he executed the Earl himself. 
There is a curious old ballad on the subject 
(No. LXIX. in the ‘Shirburn Ballads,’ 
Clarendon Press, 1907). Derrick is said to 
have invented the machine which bears his 
name as a convenient form of gallows for 
use in his trade or profession (?). 

C. S. Harris. 


Penge NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED IN LoN- 
(11 S. x. 49).— The British Star 
(O ~ BPETTANIKOS AXTHP) commenced 
publication on 9 July, 1860, and ran for 
two years. Its object was the dissemi- 
nation of English ideas in Turkey and 
Greece, but the Turkish Government con- 
sidered the paper seditious, and requested 
the British Government not to allow it to 
be circulated by the English Post Office in 
Constantinople. Accordingly, in May, 1862, 
the proprietor was informed that in future 
copies would be returned. He requested 
to be allowed to send the literary and 
scientific part of the paper, which was 
separate from the four pages devoted to 
political views. The request was refused, 
and the paper ceased publication with the 
number for 26 June. On 24 July, 1862, a 
supplement was issued giving the corre- 
spondence relating to the suppression of the 
paper. Papers were moved for in the House 
of Commons on 20 June, and a heated 
debate followed, in which John Bright took 
part. The Times devoted a leading article 
to the subject next day. The proprietor 
was Stephanos Xenos, a Greek broker who 
became naturalized in 1858. He wrote 
various works in Greek and English, for 
which see Allibone’s ‘Critical Dictionary.’ 
The paper was printed by Joseph Clayton, 
17, Bouverie Street, Whitefriars, and pub- 
lished by Charles Bradbury at the office, 
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14, York Street, Covent Garden. The price 

to foreign subscribers was 31. 3s. per annum. 

The copy in the possession of the Reform 

Club is in four half-yearly volumes in the 

publisher’s half-binding. BG, 
(L. L. K. thanked for reply.] 


LIBRARY WANTED (11 S. x. 68).—The 
London Library, St. James’s Square, has :— 


‘Selected Essays and Addresses.’ By P. Ed. 
S. Paget. Svo. 1902. 

“he Alcohol a By Sir J. Paget and 
Others. Sm. 8vo. 1879 


‘Memoirs and Letters of Sir J. Paget.’ Ed. 
Stephen Paget. . 
A. Cottinawoop LEE. 


Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


THE WRECK OF THE JANE, DUCHESS OF 
GORDON (11 S. vii. 447, 496; viii. 55, 114; 
ix. 496).—I am obliged to Mr. E. H. Fatr- 
BROTHER for his information. Can he say 
what other vessels besides the Jane, Duchess 
of Gordon, and the Lady Jane Dundas 
were lost in this storm ? The William Pitt 
left Colombo in their company. According 
to Mr. J. J. Cotton (‘ List of Madras In- 
scriptions,’ pp. 42-3), the storm ‘“‘ destroyed 
nearly a whole squadron off the Cape.’ The 
extract quoted from The Caledonian Mercury 

f 25 June, 1810, refers to the ‘‘ loss of the 
ships Lady Jane Dundas, Bengal, Calcut’ a, 
and Duchess of Gordon.”’ Does this necessarily 
mean that they were all lost in the same 
storm ? Another Bengal—*‘ Hon. E.I. Com- 
pany’s ship”’—probably the successor of 
this one, was burnt in Galle Harbour on 
19 Jan., 1815. There is a description of the 


catastrophe in the ‘Journal’ of Lady 
Nugent, which was privately printed in 


London in 1839. Lady Nugent, who was 
at Galle on her way home from Calcutta, 
where her husband, Sir George Nugent, had 
been Commander-in-Chief, was a witness of 
it. The Bengal seems to have been an 
unlucky name. Penry LEwIs. 


PENMON Priory (11 8S. ix. 490).—This old 
priory on the east of the island of Anglesey 
has been dealt with in Archwologia Cam- 
brensis, vol. iv. (1849), pp. 44, 128, and 198. 

Pennant in his ‘ Tours in Wales,’ vol. iii. 
p. 37, edition 1810, has some account of it ; 
and so has Richard Llwyd in his ‘ Beau- 
maris Bay,’ p. 24, edition 1832; he also 
gives the following important references 
regarding it: ‘“‘ Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon,’ 
ii. 338; Tanner, 699.” 

Perhaps the most trustworthy account 
of it is that given | by Miss Angharad Llwyd 
in her admirable ‘ History of ‘the Island of 
Mona’ 1833), pp. 317-27. Of course, sll the 





modern guides to North Wales have notices 

of it, and they are generally trustworthy 

as far as they go. T. Luecuip JONEs. 
Yspytty Vicarage, Bettws-y-Coed. 


TitmarsH (11 S. ix. 487; x. 16).—I 
observe that this word has not a place in 
the ‘H.E.D.’ That makes in favour of the 
theory that there is no bird which is so called. 
As surnames we have Tidmarsh, Titchmarsh, 
and the like, but their origin is local, places 
in Berkshire and Northamptonshire respec- 
tively being thus designated. The only 
human Titmarsh I can think of was W. M. 
Thackeray, though the author of ‘Chez 
John Bull’ writes of a Mr. Titmarsch. 

St. SwITHIN. 


WESTMINSTER ScHoot UsHER (ll S. 
ix. 469).—Pierson Lloyd was the son of 
Thomas Lloyd of Westminster. He was 
probably admitted to the School before 
1715, and in 1717 was an _ unsuccessful 
candidate for election into College. In 1718 
he was elected into College, and in 1722 ob- 
tained his election to Trin. Coll., Camb, 


Rapa Carr (11S. vii. 70, 133, 193; ix. 488; 
x. 33, 75).—My query at vii. 70 was about the 
Ralph Carr who was one of the Stewards of 
the Westminster School Anniversary Dinner 
in 1795. The query at ix. 488 was about a 
Ralph Carr who was admitted to the School 
6 Nov., 1781. The two queries are not 
necessarily about the same Ralph Carr, for 
there is another admission to the School of a 
Ralph Carr on 5 June, 1776. Perhaps Mr. 
WELFoRD can identify these two, or possibly 
three, Ralph Carrs. 

To save valuable space in ‘N. & Q.,’ may 
I assure Mr. Baytey that the ‘ Alumni 
Oxonienses’ has always been consulted 
before troubling your correspondents with 
these school queries ? 


Rosert CLayTon (11 S. ix. 430, 475).— 
If Robert Clayton’s age is correctly given as 
28 in his epitaph at St. Martin’s, he could 
hardly have been Sir Robert Clayton’s son, 
who was “‘ christened Robert and died very 
young.’ According to the monument in 
Bletchingley Church, Sir Robert’s wife died 
25 Dec., 1705, after ‘‘a happy partnership 
of forty-six years.’”’ She must, therefore, 
have been married in 1659. The Robert 


Clayton who was buried in St. Martin’s in 
1672 must have been born in 1644! More- 


over, the Robert Clayton, the subject of my 
inquiry, was admitted on the foundation of 
Westminster School in 1664. 

G. BF. R. B. 
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| 
GLADSTONE ON THE OFFICE OF CHANCELLOR | he might have given evidence in his favour. 


OF THE EXCHEQUER (11 S. ix. 488; x. 95). 
—In The Observer of 19 July is a letter from 
Mr. H. V. Beckley which refers to a story 
told by Lord John Hay, in The Observer of 
12 July, “ of the drawer in Lord Palmerston’s 
study packed with Gladstcne’s resignations.” 
a al . = 

The writer then quotes Mr. Arthur Dasent 
(reference not given) as writing that 

‘* Palmerston once told Delane that he had set 
the library chimney on fire at Broadlands in the 
process of burning Gladstone’s resignations.” 

__ The above corroborates to some extent the 
idea expressed in the saying attributed to 
Gladstone by The Christian Science Monitor 
of Boston, Mass. 

_It may be that such a saying has been 
rightly or wrongly attributed to more than 
one such eager and perc:mptory statesman. 

Here is a parallel taken from ‘ John Bull, 

igeebie ; 
Junior,’ by Max O’Rell, London, no date, 
9R. 
p. 26 :— 
’ “24th May, 1873. For many months_past, M. 
Thiers has carried the Government [sic] with his 
resignation already signed in his frockcoat pocket. 

*** Gentlemen,’ he has been wont to say in the 
Houses of Parliament, ‘such is my policy. If 
you do not approve it, you know that I do not 
cling to power; my resignation is here in my 
pocket, and [am quite ready to lay it on the table 
if you refuse me a vote of confidence.’ 

“T always thought that he would use this 
weapon once too often. 

“A letter, just received from Paris, brings me 
the news of his overthrow and the proclamation 
of Marshal MacMahon as President of the Re- 
public.” 

At Max O’Rell’s date above Gladstone was 
Prime Minister, and soon afterwards Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for the third time. 

It may be that Thiers was a plagiary of 
Gladstone. Very possibly neither of them 
ever said anything of the sort, whatever 
they did, ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


_ THe VoyAGE OF THE PROVIDENCE (11 8. 
ix. 489; x. 17).—Mr. A. Cottincwoop LEE 
has misread my query. I asked for par- 
ticulars of Bligh’s second voyage in search 
of breadfruit plants, and not the first, 
which resulted in the ‘mutiny of the 
Bounty.” I have now a further question 
to ask. 

Among those set adrift in the launch 
with Bhgh appears ‘“‘ Robert Tinkler, a 
boy.” Sir Cyprian Bridge conjectures that 
he may have been entered on the Bounty’s 
books as one fit to take the place of midship- 
man, should a vacancy occur. Peter Hey- 
wood on his trial (‘Minutes of Couit 
Martial ’) regrets Tinkler’s absence, beccuse 





In turning over James’s ‘ Naval History’ 
I have just lighted on the name of Robert 
Tinkler, who was first lieutenant of the 
Isis at Copenhagen in 1801. Can this be 
identical with the boy of 1789; and, if so, 
what further service had he? Perhaps 
Sir J. K. LAvUGHTON can throw light on the 
matter. E. L. H. Tew. 
Upham Rectory, Hants. 


THe DepicaTIon oF Rostanp’s ‘Cy- 
RANO’ (11S. ix. 318, 468).—Voulez-vous per- 
mettre & un Francais de vous donner son 
opinion au sujet de la traduction de la 
dédicace de ‘Cyrano’? ‘‘L’ame de Cy- 
rano a passé en toi, Coquelin,” ne signifie pas, 
comme l’indique le traducteur cité par vous, 
que l’ame de Cyrano est entrée dans l’ame de 
Coquelin et s’est en quelque sorte substituée 
& elle, mais que Coquelin a tellement bien 
étudié et compris lame de Cyrano qu'elle a 
passé en lui et lui a permis de donner 
Villusion complete du personnage. 

Il est incontestable que le tempérament 
personnel de Coquelin lui a rendu plus 
facile ’admirable création du type de 
Cyrano, mais, d’une fagon générale, c’est 
Vart du comédien de si bien représenter son 
personnage que le spectateur doit se croire 
en présence de loriginal. ‘‘ C’est en quoi 
vous faites mieux voir que vous étes une 
excellente comédienne de bien _ repré- 
senter up personnage si contraire & votre 
humeur,” a dit Moliére. Et ceci est décisif 
en montrant bien que lame du_person- 
nage n’a pu entrer dans1’dme de cette 
comédienne qui était d’une humeur con- 
traire, mais elle a pu passer en elle et 
diriger tous ses gestes pendant la repré- 
sentation. 

Ne faisons done pas dire & Rostand plus 
qu'il n’a dit; il adonné la note juste qu'il 
ne faut pas exagérer. C’était un des grands 
principes de Coquelin que Vartiste devait, 
pour produire tout son effet et porter & son 
maximum l’émotion du public, ne pas étre 
ému lui-méme. Henri Mory. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer. 


LIBERALISM: BIBLIOGRAPHY WANTED (II 
S. x. 67).—The following book will probably 
supply the information sought: ‘‘ Why I 
am a Liberal: Definitions....by the Best 
Minds. London, Cassell, 1886,” cr. 8vo. A 
list of other matter on the subject could be 
obtained from the Librarian of the National 
Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, London, 8.W. 

WILLIAM JAGGARD. 

Rose Bank, Stratford-on-Avon. 
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Dr. JoHNson’s Copies OF BURTON'S 
*‘ ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY ’ (11 S. vi. 390; 
vii. 314).—These two communications dealt 
with a copy of the sixth edition of the 
‘Anatomy ’ alleged to have belonged once 
to Samuel Johnson, though this appears to 
be very doubtful. At the earlier reference 
I quoted a statement in the Huth Catalogue 
that 

“*in a bookseller’s catalogue many years ago was 
a copy of a later edition which had also belonged 
to him,” 

and said that I should be very glad to learn 
the present whereabouts of this book. 


The desired information is contained, it 
seems, in the following passage from Mr. 
Austin Dobson’s essay on Johnson’s Library, 
recently reprinted with other select essays 
of his in ‘Eighteenth Century Studies’ 
(Dent’s ‘‘ Wayfarers’ Library’): — 

“Among the remaining folios on the same 
page is Burton’s ‘ Anatomie.’....This, which was 
bound up with Sir Matthew Hale’s ‘ Primitive 
Origination of Mankind,’ 1677, is the issue of 
1676 [the 8th ed.]; and the volume now forms 
part of the material for that gigantic enterprise 
at present in progress at Oxford under the guiding 
hand of Sir J. A. H. Murray. Aninscription which 
it bears affirms it to have been bought at John- 
son’s sale by one William Collins. It was after- 
wards presented to the Philological Society in 
1863 by a subsequent owner, and so passed into 
the Sunnyside arsenal of authorities.” 

Mr. Dobson adds in a foot-note that he is 
*‘indebted for these particulars to the courtesy 
of Sir J. A. H. Murray himself.” 

EpwarpD BENSLY. 

Reydon, Southwold, Suffolk. 


Wits at St. Patr’s (11 8. x. 12).—The 
records of the Peculiar Court of the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s, previously 
deposited partly in the office of the Deputy 
Registrar, Dean’s Yard, Doctors’ Commons, 
and partly in the Chapter House, were, by 
an Act of Parliament, 20 & 21 Vic. ce. 77, 
transferred to the Court of Probate, with the 
records of other courts exercising testa- 
mentary jurisdiction prior to 1858. 

The jurisdiction of the Peculiar Court 
extended over twenty-two parishes within 
the diocese of London, viz., five in the City 
of London, eight in Middlesex, five in Essex, 
and four in Herts. 

The records, wills, administrations, and 
inventories belonging to it are deposited at 
the Principal Probate Registry, Somerset 
House. The official (MS.) Calendar contains 


a large number of entries of grants of pro- 
bates of wills and letters of administration 
from 1535 to 1837. 


DANIEL HIepweELt. 











AuTHOR WANTED: ‘ Hanps Arr. Rounp’ 
(11 S. x. 10).—This poem appeared in The 
Examiner in 1852, over the signature of 
Merlin. The next time it appeared was in 
The Times in 1880, over the signature of 
A. Tennyson 

There were considerable differences in the 
two versions. Lord Tennyson never ac- 
knowledged the first version, which, I think, 
was very much better than the second. 

THos. Watre. 
Junior Reform Club, Liverpool. 


(11 S. x. 69.) 


1. “ Nulli [not “nullo’’] penetrabilis astro’ is 
from Statius, ‘ Thebaid,’ x. 85. 


GOMEZ. 
[Several correspondents have kindly furnished 
the reference to No. 2.—Hor., ‘ Odes,’ I. iii. 38.] 


‘Tur ANNANDALE BEEF-STAND” (11S. x. 
69).—Four or five miles from Moffat the 
Edinburgh road passes through the hill farm 
of Ericstane along the brink of a precipice 
forming one side of a deep corrie known as 
the Deil’s Beef-tub or Annandale’s Beef- 
stand. It is described by Sir Walter Scott in 
‘ Redgauntlet’ : “ It looks as if four hills were 
laying their heads together to shut out day- 
light from the dark, hollow space between 
them.” Sir Walter tells how in 1745 a 
Jacobite prisoner on his way to be tried at 
Carlisle escaped from his escort by wrapping 
himself in his plaid and rolling down to the 
bottom of the tub. He names the prisoner 
Maxwell of Summertrees, a mythical person ; 
the real individual was called MacEwen or 
MacMillan, whom Sir Walter remembered 
seeing in his boyhood. 

The Beef-tub or Beef-stand got its name 
from the Marquess of Annandale using it as 
a pen for cattle and sheep, which could only 
be driven in or out on the south-east side. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 

Monreith. 


Moses Franks (11 S. x. 49).—I suggest 
that Moses Frank, Attorney and Advocate- 
General for the Bahama Islands, was the 
same as Moses Franks, second son of David 
Franks of Philadelphia, admitted to member- 
ship of the Middle Temple on 28 Jan., 1774. 

C. E. A. BEDWELL. 

Middle Temple Library. 


‘THE MANCHESTER MARINE’ (11 S. x. 49). 
—This was probably a piece by Thomas 
Dibdin, whose stage name at that time (1793) 
was Thomas Merchant. He was prompter 
and actor at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, 
anil was married in that town on 23 May, 
1793. In 1791 he produced ‘The Mad 
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Guardian; or, Sunshine after Rain,’ at 
Manchester, and during his several visits 
it is probable he wrote other pieces for the 
house. I find no record, however, in his 
‘Reminiscences’ (or elsewhere) of ‘The 
Manchester Marine.’ Perhaps some local 
reader may be able to trace it in a playbill. 
I doubt if it is now in existence, although 
‘The Mad Guardian’ survives in print. 
E. RrmBautt DIBDIN. 
64, Huskisson Street, Liverpool. 





Hotes on Books. 


Survey of London.—Vol. V. St. Giles-in-the-Fields. 
Part IJ. (London County Council, 11. 1s.) 


THE present volume—-the fifth in the Survey of 
London—completes the record of the parish of 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields, the first part of which 
was reviewed at 11S. v. 439. 

As in the case of the other volumes issued, the 

mportant part of the work, from the point 

of view of the Survey, is to be found in the 
photographs and drawings, to which the letterpress 
is strictly subservient. At the same time consider- 
able attention has been devoted to history, and 
** an attempt has been made to retrace the history 
of each plot of land to the time before the erection 
of buildings, that is, practically to the reign of 
Elizabeth.” 

The earliest mention of the parish boundary 
occurs in a decree of 1222 terininating the dispute 
between the Abbey of Westminster and the See of 
London respecting the ecclesiastical franchise of 
the conventual church of St. Peter. 

The first considerable alteration in the limits of 
the parish took place in 1731, when the parish of 
St. George, Bloomsbury, was formed out of the 
old parish, and made to include all that part 
which lay to the north of High Holborn and east 
of Dyot Street and of a line drawn northwards 
from the termination of the latter in Great 
Russell Street. This northward line was after- 
wards slightly modified, and a plan is given 
showing the boundaries of the two parishes in 
1815. These remained unchanged until 1899, 
when, under the London Government Act, the 
size of the parish was further curtailed. 

The space between the parish boundary and 
Great Turnstile was occupied by houses at least 
as early as the reign of Henry VIII., and probably 
long before. ‘‘Great Turnstile is mentioned 
as early as 1522 under the name of Turngot- 
lane; it was also known, as shown by grants by 
Henry VIII., as Turnpiklane ; but no houses had 
been built along the sides of Great Turnstile in 
1545, and none probably were erected there until 
many years later. The earliest records of such 
houses on the eastern and western sides of the 
lane are dated respectively 1632 and 1630: 
probably these dates are not far removed from 
the actual time of building.’? Where now is the 


entrance to Little Turnstile there existed in 
71590 an open ditch or sewer. The account of a 
house and a picturesque garden occupied in 1640 
by a Mr. Braithwait fills us with envy. There 





was an arbour formed of eight pine trees, besides 
** the ‘sessamore’ tree under the parlour window, 
13 cherry trees against the brick wall on the east 
of the garden, 14 more round the grass plot, 
rows of gooseberry bushes, rose trees, and ‘ curran 
trees’; another arbour ‘set round with sweet 
brier’; more cherry trees, pears, quince, plum, 
and apple trees; a box plot planted with French 
and English flowers; six rosemary trees; one 
‘ apricock ’ tree, and a mulberry tree.” 

Ina petitionto the Earl of Salisbury (‘‘ undated, 
but evidently belonging to the period 1605-1612 ’”) 
the “ inhabitantes of the dwellings of the newe 
gate neere Dreury Lane” state that “ they have 
petitioned the Queen (obviously Anne of Denmark, 
the Consort of James I.) to‘ gyve a name unto 
that place,’ and have been referred to him. 
They therefore request him to give it a name on 
her behalf.”” The result was the name Queen 
Street. Great Queen Street, in distinction to 
Little Queen Street, does not seem to have been 
in common use until 1670. 

As we turn over the pages we are constantly 
reminded of vanishing London. The County 
Council have added to their collection many old 
tablets of dates on houses that have been 
destroyed, and numerous relics of historic and 
antiquarian interest. Thus from one of the 
houses in Great Queen Street a beautiful mahogany 
staircase has been taken and preserved: it is now 
lent to the London Museum. 

Endell Street is named after the Rev. James 
Endell Tyler, who was Rector of St. Giles’s in 1846, 
when the street was planned. To the right from 
Holborn was a population in the direst poverty, 
many of the houses being used for lodgers at 3d. a 
night, the kitchens, known as the thieves’ kit- 
chens, being for general use. The present church 
of the parish is the third erected on the site. It 
contains a tablet to Marvell, near to the place 
where he was buried, erected by his grand- 
nephew Robert Nettleton in 1764; and at the 
west end of the north aisle is the stone monument 
(originally in the churchyard) of George Chapman 
the poet, said to have been designed and given 
by Inigo Jones. Among other memorials is an 
oval tablet to the memory of the Rev. Richard 
Southgate, Rector of Warsop, Sub-Librarian of 
the British Museum, and Curate of St. Giles’s, 
who died on 21 Jan., 1795. 

Reader - 

If thou canst =excell him: 
It will be well, 

If thou canst equal him. 

It is a relief to leave this poverty-stricken 
neighbourhood of the Dials, and to find oneself in 
Great Russell Street and Bedford Square. Many 
of the tine houses are noted for their staircases, 
carved white marble chimneypieces, and mahogany 
doors with finely carved panels and metal fittings 
silver-plated. 

The volume contains in addition to a map 107 
plates beautifully executed, the full size of the 
p°ge: these include seven of Freemasons’ Fall, 
Queen Anne’s Bath, Endell Street, several of the 
Church of St. Giles, a number of ornamental 
portions of Bedford Square houses, and heraldic 
illustrations. We again express our thanks to all 
concerned in this Survey and to the general 
editors, Sir Laurence,;Gomme and Mr. Philip 
Norman. 
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Book-Auction Records. Edited by Frank Karslake. 
Vol. XI. Part 2. (Karslake & Co., 21. 2s. yearly.) 
THE largest amount we have noticed in this part is 
that realized for the collected works of Shakespeare, 
including the First Folio, the Second and Third 
Impressions, and the Fourth Edition, together 
4 vols., in oak case with lock and key, for which 
Mr. Quaritch gave 1,200/. In this copy of the 
First Folio ‘‘ ‘ Troilus and Cressida’ is correctly 
paged throughout 1-29, and apparently no other 
copy is recorded with this peculiarity. In all 
other known copies the Prologue and first page of 
text are unnumbered, after which pp. 79-80, then 
25 pp. on 13 ll. without numbers, the last leaf 
being blank as in this copy. This_important 
detail is mentioned by Sir Sidney Lee in his 
Supplementary Census, where he records this 
copy. 
Works of the Kelmscott Press included Chaucer, 
for which Mr. Bain paid 72/1. Baxter prints 
continue to fetch good prices: the portrait of 
Peel after Lawrence, 31. 10s. ; Prince Frederick of 
Prussia with the Princess Royal, 61. 10s.; ‘The 
Opening of Parliament’ and ‘ Coronation of 
Victoria,’ in original frames, a pair, 161. 

The part opens with a picture of Isaac Watts’ Ss 
statue at Southampton, and an article on ‘ South- 
ampton, as the Realm of Books,’ by Maude 
Harrison. Mr. Karslake among his ‘ Collo- 
quialisms ’ states that ‘The Old English Squire,’ 
by John Careless, 1838, and ‘The Angler’s 
Souvenir,’ 1835, were written by W. A. Chatto, 
the father of the late Andrew Chatto of Chatto & 
Windus, whose son is at the present time a 
member of that firm. To the last-mentioned 
work the author attached the punning pseudonym 
of ‘‘ Piscatorius Fisher.’ 


Book- Prices Current. Vol. XXVIII. Parts III: 
and IV. (Elliot Stock, 1l. 5s. 6d. yearly.) 


THE most important sale recorded in Part IIT. is 
that of the library of the late Major Lambert, 
which took place in New York on 25-27 February, 
when the amount realized was 28,5231. This 
included his collection of Thackerayana. On 
2-6 February Messrs. Sotheby sold the second 
portion of the library of the late Mr. George Dunn, 
which brought 8,268/. They also sold between 
25 February and 5 March the fifth and final 
ortion of the late Charles Butler’s library, which 
rought 6,0127. 

In Part IV. the sales include portions of the 
libraries of Mr. C. E. S. Chambers, Mr. John Eliot 
Hodgkin, and Mr. Hunter Arundel. The arrange- 
ment will in future be alphabetical. 


Part LXXXIX. of The Yorkshire Archaological 
Journal, which forms the first part of Vol. X XIII., 
is particularly valuable in that it contains Mr.S. J. 
Chadwick’s history of the origin and progress of 
the Society from 1863 to its jubilee year, 1913. 
This is illustrated with numerous photographs, 
and gives an account of the Jubilee dinner of the 
Society, held at York on 23 Oct. of last year, as 
well as a reproduction of the highly ingenious 
menu card designed by Mrs. E. K. Clark for the 
occasion, in which Father Time, with a vast and 
flowing forelock, presents an aspect more fierce 
and truculent than, we hope, he does in the 
actual lives of the company there assembled. 
This history is followed by a full and delightful 
paper on the Abbey of Villars in Brabant, from 








the pen of our esteemed correspondent Canon 
Fowler, which certainly ought to send those who 
know the English Cistercian abbeys on the first 
opportunity to Brabant, to make out for them- 
selves the detail set forth so clearly and authori- 
tatively in these pages. 


THE August Cornhill Magazine brings to an end 
Sir Henry Lucy’s entertaining and often illu- 
minating ‘ Sixty Years in the Wilderness.’ The last 
two chapters describe for us a group of peers in a 
manner which certainly appeals for kindly indul- 
gence towards infirmities rather than for admira- 
tion of capacity. Mr. F. C. Conybeare’s sketch 
of General Picquart, which we should have wished 
longer, is the most noteworthy of the shorter 
articles ; and next to it we would put Canon 
Vaughan’s paper on Fuchs, written round a copy 
of the famous ‘ De Historia Stirpium’ which he 
unearthed in the Winchester Cathedral Library. 
S » James Yoxall writes pleasantly on ‘ Sundry 
Inas Abroad,’ and Mr. Stephen Paget, in the 
second instalment of ‘The New Parents’ Assist- 
ant,’ makes a number of quaint and ingenious 
remarks which all ring like an introduction to 
something that is not there. 


THERE is much to interest readers of The 
Fortnightly Review in the August number of that 
periodical. Count Ilya Tolstoy’s reminiscences of 
his father—which till now, we confess, we have 
found somewhat jejune—-offer matter of real 
interest, especially in the pages describing the 
relations between Tolstoy and Turgényef. Mr. 
Arthur Baumann’ s appreciation of ‘ Walter 
Bagehot’ is perhaps the best paper we have seen 
on the subject, confining itself as it does to what is 
of permanent interest. ‘'The Popular Reprint in 
England, by Mr. James Milne, brings together a 
number of interesting details, and sets in a good, 
clear light some of the greater significance of an 
important literary development. Mr. Henry 
Irving has here given to the public an eloquent 
and obviously earnest address by the late Laurence 
Irving on ‘The Drama as a Factor in Social 
Progress,’ delivered last March before the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. From the literary stand- 
point, the most important paper in the number 
is Mr. Edmund Gosse’s account of Swinburne’s 
unpublished writings. These include a good deal 
of characteristic, if in part fragmentary, work 
—among the rest, a vivid juvenile skit, ‘ M. Prud- 
homme at the International Exhibition.’ Mr. 
H. S. Shelton has a noteworthy paper discussing 
the claim of sociology to be regarded as a science. 
Mr. Maurice Woods's studyof Mr. Chamberlain— 
the point of view being first granted—is a highly 
satisfactory performance, being worked out from 
the right ‘Ustance, and in itself skilfully managed. 


The Nineteenth Century for August has the 
merit—it is not the only one—of variety. The 
articles on burning questions are not only political ; 
they include a vigorous discussion of the query 
“What is Wrong with the Telephone ?’” by Mr. 
C. S. Goldman: a castigation of us all—wholly 
justified, we think, and well administered—for 
having suffered the virtue of obedience to vanish, 
from the energetic and highly virtuous pen of 
Mr. W.S. Lilly ; and a kind of threnody (chiefly 
appreciative retrospection and analysis) over 
departing ‘ American Humour,’ by Prof. Stephen 
Leacock. Mr. Harry Roberts Yeplies to Dr. 
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Brend on the matter of ‘A National Medical 
Service,’ and Miss Eva Gore-Booth has a charac- 
teristically sound and thoughtful paper on 
‘Women’s Wages.’ Other interesting papers are 
Lord Eversley’s study—rather damming to the 
Royal Family—of ‘ Marie Antoinette and Bar- 
nave’; Mr. Alexander Carlyle’s reprint, with 
explanatory notes, of twelve new letters of Mrs. 
Carlyle’s—they are good and characteristic ; Sir 
Frederick Wedmore’s account of the Louvre as 
now enlarged ; and a pleasing study by Rowland 
Grey of Etienne Dumont, written round his 
English correspondence. 


PERHAPS the most interesting feature in the 
August number of The Burlington Magazine is 
the illustrated article by Sir Claude Phillips con- 
cerning a fragment of a large altarpiece on panel 
in oils, which he recently acquired. He attributes 
the authorship to Melozzo da Fori. The panel 
has suffered considerably from the ravages of 
time, but the two angels remain in the detached 
lunette which once capped the lost altarpiece ; 
they are swinging their censers, and holding in 
their unoccupied hands the crown of the saint. 
The fragment is of serene beauty. One feels less 
drawn towards the early Guardi, ‘Piazza S. 
Marco,’ illustrated and described by Mr. G. A. 
Simonson. The characteristic qualitics of the 
picture are doubtless not such as are easily trans 
scribed in monochrome. Chinese art is _repre- 
sented in two articles—one on the incised lacquer 
of various periods, by Mr. A. A. Breuer, the other 
on Chinese jade, by Mr. I. B. Maxwell; bothare 
well illustrated. The ‘ Notes on Pictures in the 
Royal Collections’ are concerned with the various 
portraits of Isabella d’Este ; and there is an article 
on some very interesting remains of a wooden 
ambone from Southern Italy, which can now be 
seen to more advantage at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum than formerly. The frontispiece is a 
reprod iction of a fifteenth-century Venetian 
miniature from the collection of M. Léonce 
Rosenberg. 





BooxksELLeRs’ CATALOGUES.—AUGUST. 


Mr. F. MaArcHam’s Catalogue No. 33 is a 
clearance list of Books and MSS., which includes 
some 70 amily histories, pedigrees, and memoirs, 
and over 60 items connected with London and 
Middlesex. Of the latter the most interesting 
is the original trust deed of the Princess’s Theatre, 
dated 6 May, 1837, on 24 skins of parchment, 
signed by James Prescott of the one part, and 
Thomas Miller, Henry Broadwood, and Curtis 
Reed of the other, 6l. 6s. Other good MSS. are 
an Elizabethan MS. transcript on 49 folios of the 
‘Liber Rubeus’ of the Exchequer, 4l. 48.; a 
collection of about 120 original letters addressed 
to William Hone, arranged in three quarto 
volumes (1811-40, 1876), 41. 15s.; and the 
indenture, dated 27 March, 1626, between the 
Hertfordshire Commissioners and the King for 
the lay subsidy, with the return for the hundreds 
of Hertford and Braughing—a noteworthy item, 
seeing that no return is preserved among the sub- 
sidies at the Public Record Office—5l. 5s. Mr. 
Marcham has also a complete set of ‘ The Annual 
Register, in 148 vols., from its beginning in 1758 
to the voiame for 1904, 311. 10s.; and a copy of 
Weever’s ‘ Ancient Funerall Monvments,’ 1631, 
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4l. 10s.; as well as a copy of the first complete 
edition of Domesday Book, brought out in 1783, 
vols. i. and ii., 40s. Under ‘ Americana’ the most 
important entry describes a collection of about 
170 letters addressed to T. Spring Rice when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in response to a 
circular letter to ‘“‘ Persons in Receipt of Pensions ”’ 
eae in The Globe 11 Dec., 1837, offered 
or 211. 


Mr. Epwarp Parsons’s Catalogue No. 33 
comprises over 600 items: Old Engravings, 
Original Drawings, Coloured Views, and other 
like pieces. We found the Original Drawings 
particularly interesting, noticing, to give one or 
two examples, a fine Fragonard (Garden Scene of 
a Chateau, crayon, heightened in sepia and wash, 
1501.) ; a Venetian scene by Guardi, 100 guineas ; 
a Rembrandt (Hagar and Ishmael), 1001.3; a 
design for a ceiling, and a red crayon drawing 
from Raphael, by Alfred Stevens, 30 guineas and 
251. respectively ; and an Albrecht Diirer (Stf 
Veronica), 25/1. An interesting little collection o. 
modern etchings and lithographs includes a 
signed proof of D. Y. Cameron’s ‘ John Knox’s 
House,’ 38/., and one of the same artist’s ‘ The 
Workshop,’ 35 guineas. Among the coloured 
aquatints the first place is given to a picture of 
an early flying machine (1843) passing over 
Primrose Hill, with a wondering crowd beneath 
it, and St. Paul’s dome showing dimly in the dis- 
tance: the machine has an outline roughly like a 
monoplane—201. The price asked for a set of eight 
coloured hunting-scenes —‘ The Quorn Hunt ’— 
by H. Alken and F. C. Lewis, is 195/.. There are 
130 coloured views of Switzerland—11 of them 
Aberli’s—and 80 or so examples of Piranesi’s 
work. Of the English views described here the 
most interesting are four aquatints by Stadler, 
after Turner: ‘ Ashburnham,’ ‘ Battle Abbey,’ 
‘ Beauport,’ and ‘ Rosehill,’ engraved about 1817, 
privately printed in colour, and finished by 
Turner’s own hand, 65 guineas. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Hotices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver. 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub. 
lishers ”--at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

To secure insertion of communications corre 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
oe in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages tc 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com. 
munication “‘ Duplicate.” 


H. N. E.—The enigma is Miss Catherine Fan- 
shawe’s. We rather assume that correspondents 
like to know where to find all there is in our 
columns about any subject in which they are 
interested. 








